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March Activities. 
Hello, again: 


Let's get things straight once and for all . . . about how this magazine is put 
together. 


THE REPORTER office is a real center of Direct Mail activities. There are frequent 
meetings ...and many visitors. Every mail brings letters, reports and specimens 
from all over the map. Every good idea is noted ... and placed in “the 
editorial bin.” 


At the end of each month, we tackle ‘the bin” and start dictating (yes, talking) 
comments about this, that and the other thing. When the stuff is typed the 
separate items are arranged in order of “associated thoughts” (we hope)... 
and the printer goes to work. You, then, get the report for the past month 
several weeks after it is over. 


All business people are too busy . . . so we try to make it easy for you to find 
helpful ideas. Most items are short... boiled down to essentials. 


Consider THE REPORTER as the equivalent of an evening's personal gab-fest 
about Direct Mail. Read hurriedly, but completely. When you find an idea 
which affects or helps your business, check it in the [] so that you can read 
again and do something about it. (For example: get material suggested; put 


new method into operation; write a letter; send an idea or specimen or 
question to THE REPORTER.) 


THE REPORTER is your monthly mental round-table of ideas and inspiration. 
You will get the most out of it . . . by using your pencil . . . and by partici- 
pating in the “mail discussions.” Thanks for your letters. 


Sincerely, 


P.S. This business of getting a new letterhead 
each month is not so hard. Artist Spellens sub- 
© mitted eight sketches and we accepted six. We 
always advise folks not to use a personal photo- 
Sraph on a letterhead—but, this month, violate 
the advice ourselves. This one seemed to fit-in so 
well with what we wanted to say in our cover- 
letter. Incidentally, please don’t miss page 32. 


H. H. 
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CHAMPION learned a hard lesson in the last war, being forced to 
charter its own ship, dodge the submarines, and pay big money to import clay 
needed to continue coating paper. Today Champion operates its own clay mines, 
controls great stands of domestic timber, and makes many of its chemicals. 
Champion has combined such foresight with unusual resources and long experi- 


ence to become largely self contained. This mill thus assures Government and es- 





sential industry the greatest flow of paper possible under this wartime emergency. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
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|} ORCHIDS TO ARTHUR PRICE 


THE REPORTER awards a hypothet- 
ical GOLD PALM to Arthur Price, 
Mail Order Sales Manager of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois for the BEST ADVERTISING 
TALK of the Year (or for many 
years). It was made before The Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Clubs, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 12, 
1942, on the occasion of the Annual 
showing of 50 Direct Mail Leaders. 


It created a storm (pro and con). 
The weekly advertising magazines 
gave it much space. One criticized it 
severely and sprang to the defense 
of advertising. Advertising and Sell- 
ing reprinted it nearly in total. Geo. 
Kinter of Advertising Highlights 
(Pittsburgh) sang Hosannas. De- 
mands for copies poured in. Ollie 
Hessell of John S. Swift Co., Inc. 
(Lithographers) 17 N. Loomis Street, 
Chicago, took the bull by the horns 
and reprinted entire talk for gratis 
distribution. The D.M.M.A. obtained 
reprints and mailed to all members. 
The Reporter has received many ur- 
gent requests to reprint ... but 
we've got to stick to our guns and 
save space for many items. 


Get a complete copy from Ollie 
Hessell or Arthur Price ... but in 
meantime here are some of the high- 
lights. 


If I am to speak on a related subject, 
there can be no choice of topics: There 
is only one. Nothing else matters, not 
for advertising, not for business, not 
for this country, not for the world. 
It is: How can we help win this war. 


Let us examine the part Advertising 
has played—can play. 


The outstanding contribution of our 
profession seems to be an almost uni- 
form type of so-called “Institutional” 
advertisement. Almost as a pattern, it 
features glamorous, colorful school- 
boy pictures of zooming American 
Bombers winning the war, thanks to 
Zilch’s Bolts & Nuts. Every fat, over- 
loaded war factory seems to be oozing 
glory and confidence, not so modestly 
reserving a great reward for its share 
In our unquestioned victory. 


Almost every product has become a 
“War Necessity”. While the owner and 





his bigshots swarm on Washington to 
urge priorities and allocation for their 


own selfish purposes, the Advertising 
Man shoots the works. 
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“Keep Them Flying” and “Keep 
Them Rolling” are twisted into trade 
slogans for anything from sewing ma- 
chines to laxatives. Yes—even Keep 
’em lovely in a Drug Store Advertise- 
ment headed “Salute to Beauty’— 
Beauty builds morale, Beauty is your 
duty, then comes the Special Bath 
Powder & Sachet, in five true flower 
fragrances. 

o * * 


Worse yet—advertising continued to 
shout the old Buy Now ballyhoo, to 
urge frantically that you “Beat the 
Price Rise,” “Hurry—while you still 
can buy ’em”—‘“Better buy plenty— 
don’t know when you can get more.” 
So on and on—furiously pushing stam- 
pedes and hoarding, kiting prices 
through the roof, creating shortages 
even where none existed in truth—all 
until legislation and our administra- 
tion began to throw on the brakes. 


° * * 


Frantically, Advertisers started rush- 
ing for the nearest exit, yelling fire 
all the way. Advertisers were urged 
to keep plugging their wares if only to 
keep their names before the public. 
Institutional Advertising, of course, 
was the only thing that they could 


offer the client. And the stomach-turn- 
ing copy that has resulted will soon 
dry up this flood. 


* * . 


What is the Power of this thing we 
call Advertising? We have boasted 
that Advertising has changed the hab- 
its of the universe. We have carried 
civilization aloft to its present high 
point. We have raised the standards of 
living throughout the literate world. 
We have sold fashion and absolescence, 
made people buy more and smarter 
clothes, homefurnishings, automobiles 
and toothpastes. We have taught peo- 
ple to wear bangles, smoke cigarettes, 
use cosmetics, eat tricky foods, fill 
their homes with ornamental junk, “to 
work like hell for money to buy things 
we don’t need to impress people we 
don’t like—.” Advertising has made 
people buy through its dynamic emo- 
tional appeals as well as its rational 
appeals to intellect. 


Why can’t Advertising help sell the 
need for Victory to this apathetic couwn- 
try of ours?—and without asking the 
government for subsidies? 


Let’s sell the War to the Hillbillies 
that haven’t read about it and don’t 
know what or why we are fighting! 

—to the pseude-intelligentsia of in- 
grown brains that print millions of 
papers and magazines to becloud, be- 
fuddle and confuse the average per- 
son. These publishers who live on in- 
dustry’s advertising throw that fact 
in our teeth whenever they choose, 
drawing about them that overworked 
and much abused flag they call “The 
Freedom of the Press.” Freedom to do 
what? Sell out their country? 


All the Quislings and the Benedict 
Arnolds in history pale beside these 
modern publishers who cleverly twist 
the brains of the millions of readers 
with distortions of news and _ fact. 
Their treachery is all the more vicious. 
—The weasel worded “patriots” who 
refused to permit fortification of Guam 
because it might offend Japan are 
clamoring for scalps because the Phil- 
ippines were not more strongly pre- 
pared. The isolationists that said our 
two oceans are all we need to defend 
America cannot understand the shell- 
ing of the West Coast and sinkings 
on our Atlantic Coast. The well-known 
“Military” expert-publisher who re- 
cently (October 27) said: 


“What vital interests of the U. S. 
can Japan threaten? She cannot 
attack us. That is a military im- 
possibility. Even our base at Ha- 
wali is beyond the effective strik- 
ing power of her fleet.” 
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Now he shouts brazenly that the 
Secretary of the Navy is responsible 
for the Hawaii catastrophe. 


The challenge of Treason has been 
flung at this publisher in the halls of 
Congress. But he goes on to Say: 


“It is time that those who willed 
the war were driven from their 
hiding places and sent to the front 
where they can share some of the 
agony they have created.” 


Who willed this war—and who cre- 
ated it? Soon there must come a stop 
to this colossal piece of arrogance, this 
impudent perversion of truth, this in- 
sidious appeal to hatred, treachery and 
divided allegiance to our cause? 


There are 4 editorials in the Satur- 
day Evening Post issue of March 7th. 
The first is a continuation of the Post’s 
attack upon the President and his ad- 
ministration. 


The second urges “Let’s Forget Pearl 
Harbor.” I notice from the lapel but- 
tons of many of you that you think 
otherwise. 


The third editorial is an old wheeze 
that attempts to put Mr. Willkie on 
the spot by seeing post-war boogy men 
in the remark “American democracy 
shall rule the world.” 


Then comes a slashing attack at 
Russia. Let me quote a_ significant 
sentence: 


“In fact, the alternative in Europe, 
as far as any one may foresee at 
the moment, appears to be a con- 
tinent dominated either by Hitler 
or by Stalin.” 


. 
— 


‘hen comes the wind-up: 


“As realists, we Americans should 
begin now, in the midst of war, to 
consider how we can do business 
with various alien conceptions of 
government after the war is won.” 


Just let more people think as do 
these stodgy editors and there will be 
no after-the-war business to figure out. 


The fourth editorial, without a cap- 
tion: The Post wants to know why 
gold is being mined and wants to know 
why the United States Treasury is buy- 
ing South African gold from Great 
Britain. I don’t understand this edi- 
torial any more than I can understand 
the kind of patriotism back of this 
editorial page. 


How easily we speak of BILLIONS 
today. How many realize how big is 
a BILLION? 


When first mentioned in Eng- 
land's cabinet—a member said 
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I’ve just been figuring it out— 
Every minute ticked off since the 
birth of Christ--up to now hasn't 
vet totalled one BILLION! 


Available merchandise for customers 
will hardly reach 60 billions. Some es- 
timate only 20 to 30 billions! Already 
out are automobiles, tires, mechanical 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, dictaphones, air condi- 
tioners, guns, typewriters, radios, golf 
balls, electric sewing machines, build- 
ing materials except for Defense Hous- 
ing, all virgin wool materials; hun- 
dreds of other items. 


Taxes will sop up only 22 billions of 
the difference in national income. That 
will leave at least 17 billions rattling 
around with no place to go—that is, 
unless it is drained off into Govern- 
ment Bonds. 


We must stop bidding for the scarce 
items until prices spiral into ruinous 
inflation , . . until our dollars join the 
marks, rubles and francs of other 
years—yes, and our own Confederate 
money. 


Advertising must understand this— 
must help prevent the stampedes in- 
stead of causing them. 


Remind your clients and bosses of 
what happened after the last war— 
1920’s staggering inventory loss, when 
prices reached the inevitable turn of 
the road. 11 Billion Dollars deprecia- 
tion almost overnight sent the coun- 
try into a severe depression. 


Henderson’s selective ceilings have 
helped keep prices somewhat in line. 
The cost of living is up 13.5 percent 
since December 7. Retail prices are up 
20 percent. Wholesale prices are up 
25 percent and the raw materials are 
up to fabulous increases. Thus works 
the spiral of inflation. 


What Can Advertising Do? 


Sell VICTORY 
in your minds 
important-——-ana 
answers! 


How?—Just put it 
That Nothing is more 
you will find the 


Tell your customers what they can 
buy——and what they cannot. And why. 


Sell substitutes, alternates—of bet- 
ter, as good, or less quality. And tell 
which, and why! 


Stop scaring people into buying any- 
thing. Stop trying to make people 
“BUY NOW,” or to “Beat the Price 
rise,” or to “Get it while you still can.” 


Tell people how to buy less and bet- 
ter quality of whatever they buy. 


Tell them how to make what they 
buy—-or what they have--last longer. 
Sell Service, repairs, replacements, 


maintenance. (Full priorities for these 
in almost every industry.) 


Suggest new and added uses for 
products to promote economy. 


Redesign without gadgets and frills, 
with less materials and manpower. 


Forget you are salesmen today—and 
go into reverse. Be of service. Service 
of supply. Service of Maintenance, Ser- 
vice of Information. 


Sell—vyes—Sell morale—to your own 
forces. Sell Labor that closed shop and 
overtime are not in the fighting army’s 
lexicon—and are not the issues at stake 
today. Sell management that PROFITS 
are not important now. That “Business 
as Usual” is OVER—and the question 
they must answer is what can WE 
make to help win this war. 


Sell the idea of putting money to 
work in Government Bonds instead of 
into more goods that will bring about 
less war production, higher prices and 
hasten ruinous inflation! 


Sell the need for health, alertness, 
confidence; to work or fight for this 
country of ours! 


Tell the story of your product frank- 
ly, honestly and helpfully. A famous 
slide fastener company is putting out 
a substitute product made of a non- 
ferrous metal plating. But they will 
be symbolled ‘“‘V’’—instead of the usual 
trademark. And we are warned against 
stating the company by whom they are 
made. Why? 


Look at England for some examples: 
Rowntree’s chocolates advertise “We 
haven't the ingredients to make ‘Dain- 
ties’ any more. Try these ‘Kit-Kuts’ 
in the meantime.” Isn’t that more 
honest, more helpful? 


* * * 


Westinghouse ran a brilliant story 
headed: “There is a big difference be- 
tween a substitute and a substitution.” 
They tell how some of the alternates 
taking the place of critical defense ma- 
terials are often better than the orig- 
inal and that quality has been main- 
tained. 


In 1862 Abraham Lincoln gave these 
immortal words in his 2nd Annual 
message to the Congress—and how 
well they apply today: 


“We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of Earth.” 


Advertising needs more good old- 
fashioned common horse sense of the 
Price variety. If Arthur Price isn't 
a headliner at the St. Louis D.M. 
A.A. Convention next October, we'll 
be disappointed. 


THE REPORTER 












































OW GET YOUR PENCIL 


and go to work on these items 
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A CHECK LIST for business men is 
recommended by Fred Rudge of Wil- 
liam E. Rudge’s Sons, 225 Varick 
Street, New York City. He says these 
are the 12 basic jobs that business 
needs to do. (By printed messages, of 
course. ) 


1. Tell what the company is doing 
for Defense. 
. Explain Price Increases. 
. Prepare the way for successful de- 
velopment of Post-War Markets. 
4. Promote an understanding of how 
Your Industry Is Essential to the 
best interests of the American Peo- 
ple. 

». Secure public acceptance of Sub- 
stitute or Simplified Products. 

6. Educate the consumer to a more 
Limited Selection. 

. Inform customers about Spare 
Parts and Repair Service. 

8. Tell the consumer how to make 
products Last Longer. 


9. Contradict False Rumors about sup- 
ply or quality of product. 


10, Inform customers why Special Serv- 
ices have been Eliminated. 


11. Explain Delays in deliveries. 
12. Explain New Methods of packing or 


packaging. 


HERE IS A QUERY: 


Ww bh 





Why Henry, in view of the frequent 
attacks on direct mail in newspapers 
and trade magazines, should direct- 
mailers refrain from trading punches? 
That Andrews letter reporting $3.04 as 
the cost of direct mail inquiries against 
$28.90 for trade paper returns, is con- 
vincing “proof of the pudding,” and it 
deserves house-top shouting. You don’t 
Want to inflame fights between differ- 
ent media? Hell, are the fellows who 
fear direct mail so fair-minded? 
Wouldn't seem so, reading your pre- 
vious issue. 
| That check-box idea is a pip. Damned 
if it didn’t prompt this note—and a 
more thorough reading of The Re- 


porter.—Bert Barnes, Laurelton Road. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Dear Bert: I’ll keep trading punch- 
es as long as the fighting continues. 
See other items in this issue. 


THE REPORTER 
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CRACKS AT DIRECT MAIL are get- 
ting more prevalent. Our file is get- 
ting bigger and smellier. Will you 
folks do yourself and this reporter a 
favor? Watch out for those cracks 
against Direct Mail—in news items, 
bulletins, editorials, cartoons, etc. Do 
two things: 


1. Write a letter to publications in- 
volved, condemning the cheap prac- 
tice. 

2. Send carbon of letter and clipping 
to The Reporter. 

We'll make a display of the ma- 
terial that will make a few faces red. 


We can see that some of the old 
editorials of the “fighting days” are 
being dug out of the files and revived. 
For instance, The Waukegan News- 
Sun (Illinois) ran in March an edi- 
torial on the waste in mailing lists 

-condemns the unnecessary mail re- 
ceived by the paper and blames pub- 
licity bureaus who flaunt long lists 
of addresses. “A check-up might show 
that hardly any of the material be- 
ing sent out is used or even looked 
at.” The old, old argument. 


Don Rose in Stuff and Nonsense 
Column of Philadelphia Bulletin of 
March 26th devotes more than half 
his space to problem of paper short- 
age and blames most of it on ex- 
travagant use of mails by manufac- 
turers who won’t take one’s name off 
the list. 


March 17th issue of Chicago Times 
make much to-do over a report that 
members of post office clerks union 
of Chicago recommended that first 
class postage should be charged on 
all advertising mail during the war 
... the claim being such mail is not 
essential. (Wonder who put them up 
to that?) 


The Commercial West, published 
in Minneapolis, renewed in March 
the attacks we criticized some years 
ago. This time the appeal is to save 
paper by eliminating the “young 
army of so-called house organs.” 


The Boston Post on March 10th ran 
one of the old-time Mr. & Mrs. car- 
toons showing “Mr.” going through 
morning mail and climaxing with 
“Well, that’s that. The Postman 
brings and the rubbish man taketh 
away.” 


It is all pretty cheap! No wonder 
some people think advertising people 
are crazy. Maybe they are. 


It’s rumored that some associa- 
tions have been pressured to pass 
resolutions outlawing Direct Mail 
“for the duration” as a patriotic ges- 
ture. We understand that one asso- 
ciation has recommended to its mem- 
bers that they write protesting let- 
ters to any advertiser who sends 
them “an uneconomical mailing 
piece.” Patriotic ... but who is going 
to be the judge? Suppose we all start 
writing to each other. “Hey, you 
traitor, what’s the big idea of wasting 
a letter on me?” or “Tl have the 
Justice Department on your head for 
running that ad in Life.” 


Let’s stop hysterics. In business. In 
advertising. In competition. Adver- 
tising will survive only if it does a 
job. Business will survive only if it 
deserves to survive and by surviving 
helps to win the war. 


Excuse length of item. Some things 
make us boil over. 


[| 


GOOD NEWS ITEM: At the annual 
meeting of the National Council on 
Business Mail held in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, George F. McKier- 
nan was elected president for the 
year of 1942. 


Supplementary: Thomas Quinn Beesley, who 
has served as President of the National Coun- 
ceil for the past three years, will act as spe- 
eial Washington representative, and the head- 
quarters of the Council are being moved from 
Washington. D. C., to 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Under the new arrangement all the detail 
and promotion work of the Council will be 
handled through the Chicago Office and Mr. 
Beesley’s time will be devoted to Washington 
eontacts. 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
for 1941 were released in March by 
Dr. Weld through Printers’ Ink. We 
never seem to get together on cor- 
recting the Direct Mail figures to in- 
clude Direct Advertising (printed 
promotion delivered by means other 
than the mail). The Weld figures: 


Newspapers 

Direct Mail 

tadio 

Magazines 

Outdoor 

Trade and business 
papers 

Farm papers 

Miscellaneous 


§ 610,000,000 
315,000,000* 
295 000,000 
180,000,000 

65,000,000 


55,000,000 
16,000,000 
454,000,000 


Total $1,920,000,000 

*That Direct Mail figure is taken 
from Leonard Raymond's estimates 
from postage sales. Every survey 
we've seen or conducted shows on a 
ratio basis—-the figure should be cor- 
rected to read approximately $655,- 
000,000 for Direct Advertising (which 
includes Direct Mail and all other 
printed promotion issued by con- 
trolled distribution to selected indi- 
viduals). 


DESTROYING FAITH in advertising 
is a dangerous practice. We tell this 
story not with any desire to injure 
but for the purpose of making 
some of you folks see the light. 


A little boy of eight listens faith- 
fully to “The Lone Ranger.” He heard 
announcer tell how to get a Lone 
Ranger ring-—-and was awed at need 
for hurry hurry on account of small 
supply. He carefully wrote for ring 
and gave his Dad letter to mail. Days 
passed. The boy accused father of not 
mailing letter. Weeks passed. Four 
weeks. The father got mad at being 
accused and at poor advertising strat- 
egy so wrote to “Lone Ranger pro- 
gram” to give ‘em piece of his mind. 
Within a few days a cheap manila 
envelope 4'2” x 3” arrived with ad- 
dress label sloppily pasted on crook- 
ed. Inside the ring—AND A PRINT- 
ED SLIP. The slip told the boy about 
the ring and said there were plenty of 
them and he should round uf the 
names of the boys in the neigtbor- 
hood and send them in for more rings. 
That night he listened to announcer 


© 


again. Sill the same talk —hurry 
nurrys and send tor yout ring tor no! 


many ieft. 


The boy was crestfallen and said: 
“Dad, that fellow is lying; he isn’t 
telling the truth about those rings 

and he kept me waiting nearly 
five weeks.” 


Good grief! Why do you advertise 
if you don’t follow through? Why do 
you advertisers to children fail to 
realize that such tactics add to the 
list of skeptics. Sure, you have alibis. 
The rings ran out, you had to order 
more, the lettershop got behind, the 
guy who wrote the circular didn’t 
know the broadcast, etc., ete. But 
that is what’s wrong with advertis- 


ine 
ing. 
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WAR TIME JOBS FOR ADVERTIsS- 
ING was subject of mail Question- 
naire Research tackled by G. W. 
Cochrane, Jr., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts. He asked a 
few hundred New England business 
leaders to list what they considered 
the most important among advertis- 
ing’s obvious war time functions. 


Of course, in your business, with 
your own peculiar problems, the line- 
up might be different. But, here's the 
way the importance of these jobs was 
rated by a cross-section of Yankee 
businessmen on a total point-score 
basis: 
RATING POINTS 
Ist To maintain good will 

where regular business _ is 
seriously affected .. 199 


2nd To promote more efficient 
use of goods and services .... 184 


3rd To explain shortages and 
price increases ........... i 


4th To contribute to the gen- 
eral war effort . 156 


Sth To secure acceptance of 
necessary substitutes _ 145 


6th To sell regular products in 
regular way . 126 


7th To tell company’s part in 
the war effort 110 


Sth To cultivate new war-cre- 
ated markets . . 105 


9th To replace sales calls to 


trade 73 
10th To replace sales calls to 
large consumers 52? 











IT’S HARD TO UNDERSTAND 
sometimes how “Management” ana- 
lyzes its advertising and selling prob- 
lems. (If that’s a good word for it.) 
Here's a report from one poor strug- 
gling advertising manager who for 
his own protection should be Kept un- 
publicized. 


Our records for last vear indicate 


that for every $.10 out of pocket ex- 
pense, we secured $1.00 in new busi- 
ness on direct mail. If you figure a 
minimum or average renewal of five 
years on this business it means $50.00 
in business for every $1.00 out of pocket 
expense—plus many other benefits such 
as: the good will of agents, new agents 
appointed because of the campaigns, 
its advertising value, agents encour- 
aged to spend time on our lines of 
business which means considerable, as 
we are in constant competition with 
other companies for the agent’s time 
and other benelhits too numerous to 
mention. 

Notwithstanding this showing, we 
are having considerable trouble trying 
to convince the Management that we 
should go in for mail campaigns in a 
big way. 

What's the solution? New manage- 
ment? 


HERE'S A GOOD ONE for the his- 
torical records of mail order: 


Three non-commissioned officers 
stationed at Pearl Harbor ordered 
ties from the Haband Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey. They enclosed 
a $3.15 money order drawn on the 
Pearl Harbor post office Dec. 2nd. 


The letter and money order ar- 
rived after the December 7th attack. 
Max Habernickel wrote to them, ask- 
ing if they still wanted the ties or 
would they prefer the return of the 
money order. 


Along in March from “somewhere 
in the Pacific,”’ came a censored let- 
ter telling him to turn the $3.15 over 
to the Paterson Red Cross Chapter. 


Impressed by the spirit of the sail- 
ors, ten girls in the mailing depart- 
ment decided that each would match 
the contribution. That amounted to 
$31.50. 


Not to be outdone, Max matched 
their contribution with a check for 


- $31.50, making the total with the 


original money order $66.15 for the 
Paterson Red Cross Chapter. 


THE REPORTER 





























A DIRECT ADVERTISING SESSION 
will be an important feature at the 
Advertising Federation Convention 
June 23, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City. Discussions will probe Di- 
rect Advertising activities in a war 
dominated economy. The forenoon 
sessions will be devoted to Mail Or- 
der—the afternoon sessions to Direct 
Mail. DMAA members and others are 
earnestly urged to forward sugges- 
tions covering both topics and speak- 
ers promptly to: 


Mail Order— 
Mr. H. C. Henderson, McGraw- 
Hill Company 
330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Direct Mail— 
Mr. Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
with carbon copies of correspondence 
to: 


Mr. L. Rohe Walter, Program 
Chairman, The Flintkote 
Company 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


Other Direct Mailers helping to 
plan this all day Congress of Ideas 
include: Leonard J. Raymond, Bos- 
ton; Edward N. Mayer, New York; 
May O. Vander Pyl, Detroit; Howard 
Korman, New York; Howard Hovde, 
Philadelphia; J. S. Roberts, Atlanta; 
Dave H. Fleischer, St. Louis. 


“YOURS FOR VICTORY” is being 
adopted as a closing salutation for 
letters. Here’s a § telling us about it: 


You will observe that instead of the 
usual “Very truly yours” closing we 
have adopted “Yours For Victory.” I 
am wondering if members of D.M.A.A. 
are doing this generally. We have been 
complimented since its adoption and 
several other concerns have written us 
saying that they like it and were like- 
Wise putting it into effect in their or- 
ganizations. Yours For Victory!—A. S. 
Fromm, Advertising Manager, The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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We snitched above illustration from a very 
good 8-piece series of die-cut, optical illu- 
sion and tricky mailing cards being sent 
out by Lastik Products Co., Inc., American 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Samples were supplied, before mailings 
started, by reporter John Graham of 

Grant Company, Inc., Advertising, Wm. 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. We like the planned 
continuity as much as the well written copy. 


SAYING GOODBYE to customers is 
a hard job... but Ross H. Wilson of 
the Wilson Advertising Agency, 3418 
Delta Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, did 
it with flying colors. Used a four-page 
illustrated folder-letter. The cartoons 
dramatizing the paragraphs were 
something. We'll give you the main 
body of the letter (deleting only the 
third page side notes about possible 
assignments—not readily understand- 
able without the cartoons of Bali, 
Eskimo girls, etc. 


To all clients—prospects, suppliers 
and friends of the Wilson Advertising 
Agency: 

Attention to Orders 


To: Capt. Ross H. Wilson: 


“Orders will be issued by this head- 
quarters placing you on extended ac- 
tive duty effective March 17, 1942 at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana.” 


So we're off to war—to slap the 
Japs and put the nasty Nazis in their 
place. Just as promptly as possible the 
affairs, business and property of the 
Wilson Advertising Agency will be 
cleared, closed and put into storage 
for the duration. 


Work under way will be finished— 
schedules will be completed and all 
invoices will be discounted, (as usual). 
Having expected this order since Pearl 
Harbor, we have been getting affairs 
in shape to close as painlessly and 
promptly as possible. 


Advertising and all plans for our cli- 
ents are far enough ahead that these 
clients will not be inconvenienced and 
they'll have ample time to select a 
service to replace ours— 


We have even been commissioned by 


some clients to aid, counsel and advise 
them in the selection of our succes- 
sors—and to aid the new agency to get 
started off on the right foot. 


We are proud to say that our clients 
(God Bless ’em) have, without a single 
exception, assured us that the Wilson 
Advertising Agency will get their ac- 
counts back when we return from this 
bit of Jap slapping we have on hands. 


These promises are not just prompted 
by patriotic motives either, but by the 
fact that we have done our darndest 
to do a dam-fine job for our clients 
of supplying superior advertising and 
marketing intelligence: ask Al Wolter- 
ing, Fred Schleifer, Bob Ficks and all 
the rest of them. 


The closing up details will be cap- 
ably handled—(checking the schedules, 
getting in the last collections and pay- 
ing off the final bills)—-by Mrs. Wil- 
son assisted by our competent secre- 
tary, Marian Geglein. 


These details will be handled from 
home where the furniture, accounts 
and files of Wilson will go into stor- 
age—and where one (1) red-headed 
wife and three (3) (count ’em) assorted 
children will keep the home fires burn- 
ing. In case you are interested, just 
put down the address—and mail will 
be forwarded—and appreciated in my 
spare time (if any) between skirmishes 
with the enemy. (Every meal is a 
battle.) 


It’s not good-bye or farewell—just 
“so long” for a while because I’ve got 
a new and insistent client who has 
called me to do a bit of work. I'll be 
seeing you again some day when this 
column can end “FALL OUT.’—Yours 
for Victory, Ross H. Wilson. 


PERSONAL LETTERS work better 
today than ever before. Your report- 
er, in odd-off moments, has been writ- 
ing personal, penned notes to former 
subscribers. It’s hard work—but try 
it. It works. Here’s an interesting an- 
swer: 


You win! Anybody who takes direct 
mail to the extreme of a personal note 
wins the prize. 


I am leaving Princeton within a few 
days for active duty in the Army and 
will have no use for direct mail. If, 
however, I get myself involved in Army 
red tape and complicated procedures 
and am ever in a position of a little 
influence, you can expect me to call 
on you to help. The speech you made 
at the American Alumni Council at 
Swampscott would be a sensation in 
present day Washington. I am sure 
the war is being conducted by the 
mimeograph and filled with useless 
words. Sincerely yours, Donald W. Grif- 
fin, Graduate Council, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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HERE’S A GOOD IDEA FOR YOU 
and don’t miss it. H. A. Inness Brown 
of The Gasoline Retailer, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, has a 
stunt which is tremendously effective. 
He uses cheap yellow sheets (usually 
used for carbon copies) to write pen- 
cilled notes to friends and important 
personal contacts. He uses a heavy 
crayon and large handwriting. Only 
six or seven lines in the message. And 
then he attaches to the upper left 
hand corner a little 2” x 3” label 
which reads: 


You won't mind this paper and my 
hasty writing, will you? I’m stopping 
in the middle of some important work 
to drop you a line and am using the 
materials right at hand. 


My regular letters are answered 
promptly at certain periods on beau- 
tiful paper and by means of a stenog- 
rapher who spells wonderfully. But to 
those to whom I am anxious to write 
spontaneously and whose feelings, | 
hope, are too friendly to mind _ or- 
dinary paper and hasty wording, I 
write in this informal way. 


It is a good idea. His letter to this 
reporter received extra special at- 
tention. There is nothing like a per- 
sonal letter. The more personal you 
make it . the better it is. 


USE THIS THOUGHT in your collec- 
tion or renewal letters: Emphasize to 
those who receive your appeals that 
we should all be interested in saving 
paper, postage and time. Repeated 
billing or renewal solicitation wastes 
all three. Publishers should urge all 
subscribers to (1) renew at once or 
(2) notify of cancellation. 


Above ideas included in the many 
good suggestions made by F'ran Pratt, 
circulation manager of Time, Life 
and Fortune, at the March meeting 
of the Direct Mail Club of New York. 


SPECIAL: The Reporter makes this 
offer to all subscribers. You know ap- 
proximate date of your expiration. If 
you ll send your check for renewal be- 
fore we bill you, a free month will 
be added to your subscription period. 
(Wonder how many will see this?) 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN if poetical 
letters become popular? We give you 
an interesting report from Maxwell 
Ross of LOOK, Inc., 1912 Grand Ave- 
nue, Des Moines, lowa: 


Here is an amusing incident that 
came up in connection with a letter 
which we send each year to list own- 
ers at the close of our direct mail 
season. (Thanking them for coopera- 
tion, etc.) 


It is the kind of letter that does not 
need to be written, but I believe you 
have mentioned before, others might 
well follow Les’ example. 


Sam Robinson at Behel & Waldie & 
Briggs in Chicago, received one of the 
letters, and penned the following re- 
ply to Lester Suhler: 


Thanks for your letter, 
It makes me feel better 
To know that “our names 
made good” 


But for no good reason 
You skipped us last season 
I can’t understand why you 
should! 


But thanks for the tribute 
We'd like to contribute 
Some names that will bring 
in the kale 


So give us a trial 
There'll be no denial 
Our names will bring 
moneyed mail! 


A quick check of our records showed 
that we actually had used some of his 
names, so not wanting to be outdone, 
I dashed off the following, and signed 
Les’s name. No answer yet. 

Your poctry is bad, 

But your memory is worst.* 
Where were you on the day 
of November twenty-first ? 


It was on that very day 

That there did arrive at LOOK 
a nice, fat box of envelopes, 
Don't you have it in your book? 


It may have been somebody 
else, 

But we clearly read your “sigs” 

For the names upon the _ in- 
voice said 

“Behel Waldie 


Briggs.” 

So we would like to thank you 

Even though you thought you 
missed us 

Now Max and I will wish you 

“A Very Merry Christmas.” 

(See, we're saving paper) 


*Poetic license No. 14375. 


WHO SAYS letters do not need im- 
proving? Here is a hot one received 
by Daniel Mahony, Advertising Man- 
ager, the Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 
New York City, from the Director of 
a large National Exhibit. (We don’t 
have the heart to reveal the name.) 


Several days ago the writer took oc- 
casion to address you, offering for your 
consideration your participation in an 
exhibit for the 1942 season. To date 
we have not had the good fortune of 
hearing from you and was wondering 
where we had failed to impress you 
with our proposition. 


We are offering you two million peo- 
ple that come to relax and play at 
a cost so low and at the same time 
so effective that no other advertising 
medium can compete with it. 


The writer would appreciate your 
reaction to our proposition and wheth- 
er we can hope to have you with us as 
an exhibitor this year. 


We will look forward with interest 
to hearing from you. 


Read it again. Then another time. 
Pick out the flaws! Be sure your let- 
ters don’t sound like that. 


NEW HOUSE MAGAZINES are pop- 
ping up here and there . and we 
hope all of you will keep us advised 
of the newcomers so our records will 
be complete. (There are some 1600 in 
the files at Direct Mail Center.) Re- 
cent Vol. 1—No. 1's: : 


Convoys. Size 6” x 9", 8 pages, self 
cover. Issued by Cupples-Hesse Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Package Engineer. Size 8%” x 11”, 4 
pages. Issued by Battle Creek Bread 
Wrapping Machine Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Old Mr. Boston News Letter. Tabloid 
style, size 12” x 16”, 8 pages. Issued by 
Ben Burk, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Note: Regarding the Old Boston 
News Letter-——Harold I. Reingold, Ad- 
vertising Manager writes as follows: 


“I can't prove it, of course, but it 
seems to me that our publication is the 
tirst of its kind which has used reg- 
ular syndicated newspaper features. 
Without these features the paper, we 
think, would have been another run 
of the mine job. The features, how- 
ever, give it interest, prestige and au- 
thority.” 


We agree. 
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What crimes are committed in thy 
name! In spite of twenty years of 
crusading, letters still need more im- 
proving than any other form or style 
of Direct Maii. Letters are still 
weighed down with ancient verbage, 
stilted phrases and what have you. 


Some of these days we'll change 
our Direct Mail Course around . 
and won't teach anything else until 
we are satisfied that the “students” 
can write a decent business letter.* 


Imagine starting a sales letter this 
way: 
“It gives me great pleasure to send 
you this invitation. It is an invitation 
to accept free of charge ...a Ib. 
of the finest coffee in Maryland— 
WUNDER Coffee.” 


Or here’s a hot opener from a Ccur- 
rent form letter (printed) mailed by 
the National Educational Alliance of 
New York: 

“I am writing to you and a select 
group of professional and highly skilled 
amateur photographers to correct any 
misconceptions you may have about 
THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER, 
because we urgently need an imme- 
diate answer from you-—-one way or 
another-—on the enrollment reserved in 
your name about which I have already 
written you 3 times.” 


(The fourth time should be the 
end. ) 


We have argued against “we-our- 
us-I" slants, but Gene Revelle of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Denver, 
Colorado thinks the opening para- 
graphs in a letter by The Colorado 
Society for Crippled Children, Com- 
munity Chest Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado are good. 

“Whenever a person sits down to 
write a letter such as we are writing 
you, it is easy to become sentimental 
and write many things that are in 
one’s heart. For I am writing in be- 
half of the crippled boys and girls of 
Colorado; voungsters that will never 
have the thrill of running about on 
good sound limbs, of playing and jump- 
ing and just being active and alive. 


But I don't want to become senti- 
mental in writing you at all. I want 
you to make an investment—a sound 
investment in humanity.” 


O.K., because they are human 
and interesting. 


Watch your letters! Make them 
sincere. Make them interesting. Al- 
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_| LETTERS...LETTERS 


bert Weiner told me about a closing 
paragraph which changed a whole 
campaign. A friend of his had mailed 
a series of five letters to same pros- 
pects with results practically zero. 
They all asked for an immediate re- 
ply. Weiner induced his friend to try 
a letter ending this way: 

“To save your time, I suggest that 
you don’t answer this letter. Just tell 
your secretary if and when you would 
like to talk with me. I shall phone her 
in a day or two.” 

Naturally, it worked better than 
the previous five together. Good sales 
resulted. And why not? These are 
days requiring hard work to get ac- 
tion. 


I like these thoughts about letters 
found in a little booklet issued by 
Montgomery Mulford: 


“When you open a new bottle of 
gingerale you instinctively know that 
it will ‘sizzle’—that the contents will 
bubble up. Uncork a bottle of beer and 
the foam rises rapidly. A sales letter 
also should sizzle; but too often to feel 
happy about, the sales letter really 
fizzles.”’ 


“A ‘dead’ sales letter is as distaste- 
ful as a bottle of gingerale or beer 
which has stood open for any length 
of time, so that freshness is out.” 





ANOTHER OLD HOUSE MAGA- 
ZINE is revealed in following letter: 


As “The National” was not listed in 
vour list of old house organs published 
in vour February issue, wish to ad- 
vise that the “National” has been run- 
ning since June 1904. 


Incidentally. the “Priority issue” of 
the “National” dated March 1942 has 
been so well received by our dealers 
that we have been obliged to reprint 
thousands of extra copies to supply ex- 
tra requests and also have received 
many flattering letters as to its worth 
to the dealer in solving the many pri- 
ority problems he has to face in se- 
curing business todayv.—Yours very 
truly, D. C. Hegarty, Advertising Man- 
ager, National Blank Book Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Reporter’s Note: It’s a swell job, 
too. L. L. Brastow, please note 
and correct your list. 

*Sold ourselves on the idea. Starting new 


type of Direct Mail Course on April 30th. 
Emphasis on LETTERS 








FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION of 
Industrial Editors will be held in 
Chicago May 14, 15, 16th at the Drake 
Hotel, we are told by Garth Bentley, 
president of the National Council of 
Industrial Editors Association, Room 
1934-35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago. 


Because of the importance of dis- 
seminating vital war time informa- 
tion through publication channels ed- 
ited by industrial editors, the U. S. 
Treasury Department has urged aii 
editors attend. 


“Victory for Our Country—Victory 
for Industry!” will be the underlying 
theme. Topics of timely nature such 
as: “How Editors Can Help Win The 
War,” “The Supplies of Materials 
Available,” “The Press During War 
Time,” “How To Cut Production 
Costs,” and other subjects of great 
interest to editors will be discussed. 


Experts in all phases of editing 
and publishing trade-papers, house 
organs, and association papers will 
speak. Editors and publishers every- 
Where are invited to attend this im- 
portant convention. Write Headquar- 
ters for program and details. 





WHAT TO DO WITH REJECTS?... 
is a problem every creative house 
magazine Ediior faces. Put this in 
your scrap book. It’s authentic. I can’t 
release name. A famous editor of 
House Magazine—-who writes each 
month for a number of clients also 
issues a monthly House Magazine to 
advertise his own services. His own 
magazine is better than all the ones 
he writes for clients. Why? Simple. 
Each month he submits too much 
copy to each client for approval. Each 
month each client rejects the ‘hot 
articles” which are controversial, too 
strong, “‘agin our conservative poli- 
cy” and you-know-the-reasons. Where 
do these rejects go? Don’t ask! Into 
his own House Magazine. And that’s 
why it’s lively, thought-provoking, ef- 
fective. Some of you censor-burdened 
House Magazine Editors should show 
this item to your boss. 
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What can a Defgense 
do about Calvertisina ?’ 























WOODBINE 


Colored Examel 


is an ideal paper for House Organs. 
It is a smoothly coated sheet that takes 
fine screen halftones beautifully and 
handles well on any type of printing 
equipment. 


It is available in a wide range of at- 
tractive colors appropriate for every 
season and any type of product. By 
rotating colors it gives the House Or- 
gan a refreshing change of appearance 
each month. 


Woodbine Colored Enamel is carried 
in stock by leading distributors in all 
important markets. Write us for free 
sample book containing all colors. 


jim, 
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ODAY, because of war production or material short- 


ages, thousands of manufacturers are confronted with 
this serious problem. 


Their businesses have been built over many years of con- 
sistent sales, merchandising and advertising effort. Custom- 
er Good Will is the biggest asset most of them have— 
more valuable than plant, product, or even cash in the 
bank. And a lifetime of Good Will can be lost in a year 
or two of inattention. 


With little or nothing to sell for the duration—with sales- 
men making few, or no calls—how can you maintain cus- 
tomer Good Will until that time when you’re “back in 
business”? and ready to serve your old customers again? 


Many nationally known manufacturers have found the 
best answer in a monthly House Organ. 


A House Organ can contain interesting information about 
your war production; pass on helpful suggestions on servic- 
ing and conserving your products; be a clearing house of 
what other dealers are doing to improve their conditions; 
contain hints on new products and improvements to come 
when the war is ended—and numerous other things of 
timely value to your customers. Some include employee 
action pictures and mail each issue to all three groups 
vitally interested in the company’s progress—customers, 
employees and stockholders. 


The House Organ is an inexpensive way to maintain regu- 
lar, friendly and helpful contacts. It answers an important 
need. 
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Mo Teme fot Whisal 
Before you design that printing job, Mr. Layout 
Man, talk with your printer. Before the job is 
started you two should get together! Learn the 
saving to be made by laying out jobs to fit 
standard paper sizes. Cooperate with your 
printer — for efficiency! And you, Mr. Printer, 
familiarize your buyers of printing with the new 
sizes and weights. Save time, save money, save 
yourself from headaches! 


For more than 10 years we have 


advised buyers of printing to 
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SALUTE TO KLEID is contained in 
this letter: 


Now that Louis Kleid’s “Mailings In- 
corporated” series is finished, I think 
all of us who got the benefit from this 
file should pay tribute to Mr. Kleid. 


I am enclosing just one job—the in- 
spiration directly responsible to one 
of Kleid’s ideas. The returns on this 
mailing piece were (for the industrial 
business) phenomenally high. 


I am sure many of us who bought 
Mr. Kleid’s original file hope he takes 
it up once more where he left off. 


I like the job you are doing with 
The Reporter and our subscription for 
the coming year will go forward to you 
under separate cover.—Cordially yours, 
Ted Gravenson, Advertising Manager, 
Burndy Engineering Co., Inc., 107 Fast- 
ern Boulevard, New York City. 


Reporter’s Note: Afraid there won’t 
be another series until after “it’s all 
over.”’ Louis Kleid has applied for a 
Commission in the Navy. A few 
months ago, at the Linde Graphic 
Arts Clinic, Louis Kleid was pre- 
sented with a gold medal—“for dis- 
tinguished service to the Direct Mail 
Advertising Industry” and he 
sure deserved it. 
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TWO OLD TIMERS in the Direct 
Mail field passed away during March. 
We pass the information along re- 
gretfully ... and for the information 
of those who knew them in the early 
days. William A. Biddle, Cincinnati, 
former President of The Direct Mail 
Advertising Association and S. Ro- 
land Hall, Scranton, well Known for 
his many text books on Direct Mail. 
Their’s 1s the peace that passeth all 


understanding. 


SORRY TO REPORT that the Baby 
Chick Convention has been moved 
from New Orleans, (July 21) to Grand 
Rapids. The Government needed the 
auditorium. We've been looking for- 
ward to that southern jaunt for near- 
lv a year. Damn Hitler! 
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SOUND ADVICE for salesmen is con- 
tained in a copy of the Associated 
Printing Salesmen (N. Y.) News 
“Distributed Only At The Current 
Luncheon Meetings.” The advice is 
directed at printing salesmen but it 
could be followed in other fields. 


YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
JOBS OF 33 PEOPLE! ... At a recent 
debate the statement was made that 
every salesman is responsible for pro- 
viding thirty-three people with jobs. 
All are counting on you, the salesman, 
to provide the orders which will keep 
the wheels of business spinning. It be- 
hooves you to get all the business that 
you possibly can... here are ten very 
simple things which you can do. 


(1) Go over your records carefully 
and make up a list of as many people 
as you think are particularly good 
bets for new business ... (2) Arrange 
your working schedule so as to see all 
these buyers in addition to your other 
calls ... (3) Work out a definite prop- 
osition for each name on the list, so 
that you can go in with something spe- 
cific to talk about ... (4) On the back 
of each card list the reasons why that 
particular prospect should give you an 
order NOW ... (5) Pave the way for 
your call by mailing to each name, a 
few days in advance of your call, some 
suggestion or literature that will stim- 
ulate his interest (6) So far as 
possible make a definite appointment 
for each call and impress upon the 
buyer that you have an important 
proposition to submit to him... (7) 
When you keep an appointment, take 
with you ample supporting data and 
material to convince the buyer ON 
THE SPOT... (8) Go in determined 
to come away with an order, and don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than 
an order ... (9) Have a well-worked 
out reason why the prospect should 
place the order NOW when he indi- 
cates he would like to wait until later 

. (10) On the basis of the potential 
business in evidence, set a weekly 
quota for yourself, and make up your 
mind to get it. That is about half of 
the battle. ... HAVE A PLAN AND 
FOLLOW THE PLAN. 
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TWO SLOGANS FOR SALESMEN 
are passed along by J. B. Howard of 
Curtis 1000 Inc., Capitol Ave. & Broad 
St., Hartford, Connecticut. 


1. Salesmen will have to take the shine 
off the seat of their pants and put 
it in their eyes. 


bo 


. Description of a Metallic Salesman: 
Silver in his hair; gold in his teeth; 
lead in his pants. 








PAPER SITUATION seems to be eas- 
ing up considerably. The War Pro- 
duction Board (and other reporting 
agencies) released information late 
in March that only occasional short- 
ages have occurred. In general, it 
can be said that there is no shortage 
of printing paper. In fact, there is 
a survlus of book paper and of news- 
print. Prospects are for an increasing 
surplus. This is present outlook. 
Don’t waste paper because of it. 
Shortage of labor, transportation, 
power and critical materials develop- 
ing in the future might slow down 
present high production rate. But it 
proves again that it doesn’t pay to be 
hysterical. The wailing and gnashing 
of teeth during the Fall of 1941 was 
premature and ill conceived. 


GOOD STRATEGY is being used by 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Better than the pessimis- 
tic style of another group discussed 
last month. 


The N.Y.E.P.A. is issuing 4 page 
bulletins to printing buyers. In a wide 
column they reprint various rules and 
edicts of the War Production Board. 
Opposite each item in a narrow col- 
umn and in blue ink, the editor gives 
a simple explanation and shows ex- 
actly how it applies to buyers of 
printing. For instance—opposite the 
formal title “Situation in Printing 
Papers,” this explanation: 


This report certainly controverts ru- 
mors! However, it does not relieve buy- 
ers and printers from avoiding waste- 
ful usage. Consult your printer when 
drafting printing specifications so that 
paper use, taking into consideration 
the objective of the piece, may be as 
economical as_ possible. 


While patriotism does not call for 
the hampering of business activities by 
curtailments of well-considered print- 
ing needs, it does call for sensible con- 
servation of materials. 


Other printing Associations should 
copy. 
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CONSERVING PAPER isn't anything 
new. The war is simply making it 
fashionable. Here’s a good reaction: 


What do you mean on page seven 
of your February issue of The Re- 
porter by talking about the “recently 
recommended stunt of using the back 
of the letter you are answering for 
the carbon copy of the letter you are 
writing.” 

My secretary has been with me now 
for fifteen years and she says we have 
been doing this stunt as far back as 
she can remember, which only goes 
to show that many a good idea is 
born to blush unseen because it is not 
properly publicized.—-Sincerely, R. W. 
Ferrel, President, National Register 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York City. 


Reporter’s Note: A salute to the 
secretary, Miss Griffith, whose fifteen 
years of faithful conservation has at 
last been uncovered. 


HAVE YOU HEARD about the new 
(?) Army Env-O-Letters which Mili- 
tary Services will recommend for all 
messages written to men in armed 
forces? It’s a combination of letter- 
head and envelope in one sheet. Be- 
comes a mailing envelope when fold- 
ed and sealed. Such letters will be 
censored, sorted and photographed on 
micro-film to be flown to overseas 
posts and photostated for personal 
consumption. Good idea same 
type of stationery was used when the 
Post Office was young. Your Reporter 
has ordered a new lot of letterheads 
to be in step with the times. 


A FOUR PAGE LETTER with a new 
twist is being used by The Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. It is mailed in window en- 
velope. Prospect’s name is addresso- 
graphed above letter on first page. 
Inside pages 2 and 3 contain a ques- 
tionnaire with check squares. One- 
third of fourth page is a Business Re- 
ply Envelope form. 


Bottom of first page under ietter 


shows how to refold letter to mail 
back. A perforated sticker is attached 
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beside this copy: “Use Sticker to Seal 
Postage-Paid Addressed Self-Mailer 
Back to Us.” 


Albert F. Randolph told us at the 
Life Advertisers’ Convention that this 
conservation idea worked very well. 
But he wondered how in heck we 
found out about it. Better write Mr. 
Randolph for sample. Henry Colgan 
of Louisville tipped us off on the new 
stunt. Don’t you inventive geniuses 
try to hide any of your tricks from 
The Reporter! 


RE CONSERVATION OF PAPER 
BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES: is 
subject written above following let- 
ter: 
Every letter we get has a carbon 
copy of the same letter attached to it. 
Most orders have duplicate copies. All 
envelopes are No. 10—why not some 
6°, ? Most messages are short yet all 
are typed on 8% x 11. War or no war, 
these represent waste.—S. R. Clague, 
Secretary, The Modern Hospital, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Reporter’s Note: Government 
Agencies ... please note. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in more 
suggestions for office conservation? 
Geyer’s Topics for March ran an item 
on the Studebaker Corp.'s list of office 
economies made up from suggestions 
submitted by the employes themselves 
at the company’s suggestion. 


Among them were some especially 
good ones such as the suggestions that 
obsolete file cards could be X’ed out 
and used on other side, that obsolete 
file folders be turned inside out and 
used again, that stenographers use 
both sides of their shorthand notebook 
pages, that lights be doused at lunch 
time and in the evening and when not 
in use through the day, and that all 
mailing lists be checked to cut out 
unnecessary names (I know some mail 
advertising houses who don’t do that!). 
The last suggestion was best of all: 
“Use all supplies as if you were pay- 
ing for them yourself!” 


Above written in part of a letter 


from George K. Johnson, Assistant 
Director, Comfort Writers Service, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Reporter’s Note; Sure ... Wwe are 
always interested in conservation. 
Send us more ideas. 





MINIATURE FORMS are getting 
popular. Consider their use in your 
own business. Vic Cole, Sales Man- 
ager of the Addressograph - Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a fine looking new letterhead size 
d'2” x 812". Bill Smith, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of Pitney-Bowes Post- 
age Meter Co., Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, uses a memo slip size 253” x 
214”. Merrill Burgess of Burgess- 
Beckwith, Inc., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, uses a letterhead of 4” x 6” for 
writing short notes. There are all 
sorts of variations possible—-and most 
of those we've seen look impressive 
because they are different (and in 
step with the times). 


THOSE BUSINESS REPLY VIC- 
TORY LABELS are getting around. 
They sure received plenty of public- 
ity in printing, advertising and busi- 
ness publications, Association Bulle- 
tins—-even including Department of 
Commerce and Dartnell Bulletins. 


Miss Gene Sodrow, Secretary to W. 
Sheridan Kane of Financial World 
Research Bureau, suggested a good 
change. Instead of the bulging arrow 
holding wording “postage will be paid 
by” ... Miss Sodrow wants to use a 
V (with lettering inside). Seems O.K. 


John Price of The Christian Herald 
tells us that their test was satisfac- 
tory and they will continue to use 
labels. 


The Northfield Schools, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, developed 
an extra 12” perforated tab used to 
tip label to booklet. Tab reads: 


“Read Instructions For Using 
Victory Label On Back Page’”’ 


Northfield Schools, incidentally, are 
using 2 colors of labels for Alumni 
Fund appeals. One color for class 
agents, another for home office mail. 
That way—they can tell source of 
money. Good idea there. 


Sydney Hollaender of the Ever 
Ready Label Corporation tells me 
more and more firms are adopting 
the 2” x 2” labels ... so there’s not 
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Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 


much danger of Business Reply priv- 
ilege being restricted by War Pro- 
duction Board. 





Incidentally, we hear that the 
shield-design (pictured last month) | 
for use on regular Business Reply |‘ 
Forms in place of the customary and | | 
uninteresting circles ...Wwas actually 

, originated by E. C. Rice of Redson 
Rice Corporation, 111 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. He gracious- 
ly turned over the idea to his com- 
petitors ... the members of the En- 
velope Manufacturers Association. 


NOTE: He has just redesigned 
shield to read “Buy War Bonds.” 


[| | 
ILLEGAL USE of Business Reply | E A (5 L. E ~ A P A P Eb BR - 


Envelopes is cropping up again. | 
Thought that had died since Post Of- | 


fice ruled that violators would be | opti ttt 
prosecuted. Will all of you please be | Vel VASE, | 


on the watch. Report to us at once 














any cases where firms or individuals | Paper is part of the war program—and EAGLE-A Papers 
use your Business Reply Envelopes | , d , F dente 
° 7 y 
(or labels) to send you their own ad- | are helping to step up war production. From drafting 
vertising, threats, etc. One of our re- room to shipping room—from Washington to the West 
porters in Texas just uncovered a 
case where a Kansas firm mails its Coast—ashore and afloat—these dependable papers are 
EE: Sh Gels Se aes Sheen doing essential work in America’s war effort. EAGLE-A 
a Business Reply Envelope. Case has 
been reported to Post Office Inspec- Papers provide— 
tors. You can help Keep the mail busi- 
ness clean by being constantly on the BLUE PRINTS PURCHASE ORDERS 
watch. ; — enteieieiies anes 
| MAPS VENDORS’ ORDERS 
| | CHARTS SHIPPING ORDERS 
| MANUALS MATERIAL RECORDS 
A FEW DISSENTING VOTES have | ESTIMATES PRODUCTION RECORDS 
arrived. Here is one from a fellow : : : 
who is always helpful: | BUDGETS PAYROLL RECORDS 
I showed your “unconventional meth- | REQUISITIONS GOST RECORDS 
od of publishing a magazine” to our | STATISTICS REPORTS 
Editor and he says it is just about the | eee . 


screwiest layout he has ever seen. I’m 
inclined to agree with him and hope 
you receive enough squawks from your | 
readers to change your “formula.” | 


and many other applications 


There is an EAGLE-A Paper for practically every purpose and 
for any type of impress. Ask your printer or EAGLE-A paper 


merchant for samples, prices and full details. 


What I cannot understand is you 
are such a stickler for formulas when 
it comes to letter writing and yet, 
When you publish a magazine you dis- 
regard all the known formulas of suc- 
cessful magazines which are the years 


accumulative experience.—B. A. Bruns, | AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Circulation Manager, The Billboard, | 
Cincinnati. Ohio | HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
p) & Reporter's Note: Life & Time vio- | Manufacturers of the famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond and other nationally-known Bonds, 
)), lated a few Ledgers, Oftsets, Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers 
a. few formulas . . . and look | and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. 
What happened to them. 
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LISTEN TO THIS if you want to 
learn what a real scrapper can do 
with a couple of well placed letters. 
Praise be and thank the Lord 
for creating fellows like Harry “Hig” 
Higdon (editor of the Phoenix Flame, 
Chicago). At breakfast, on March 
10th, 1942 (notice date carefully) Hig 
read in The Chicago Daily News that 
a fellow named Fortman (Climax 
Press, 6913 North Ridgeway Avenue, 
Chicago) had registered the phrase 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” for use in 
advertising, on stickers, etc. His law- 
yer was threatening “violators.” Hig 
wrote several “devastating” letters. 
One went to the Secretary of State 
for Illinois. 


On March 19th, the Secretary of 
State wrote to Hig and advised that 
the registration of this slogan and 
labels had been cancelled. Hig sent 
the news to all Chicago papers which 
between then and March 28th, pub- 
licized the reversal. 


So ... hurrah for Harry Higdon 
who told the News: 


“] think you should do everything 
possible to discredit the private use 
of phrases, terms and slogans which 
are the common property of a nation 
busy with the job of financing and win- 
ning a war. 

We understand that slogan has 
been registered in other states by 
this printer Fortman—-and by others. 
If they turn up in your state—-go af- 
ter them in Higdon fashion. But why 
shouldn't we all use same tactics on 
other things? Why don’t we all get 
mad and use well-placed letters to 
kill off rumors; to stop silly, unpat- 
riotic editorials; to stop the Fishs’ 
and Hoffmans’ and a lot of other 
things. Get mad, you letterwriters! 
Go after the grafters, the profiteers, 
the Quislings. Help win the war... 
with words. 


MEMO TO DEPARTMENT OF JUs- 
TICE: Franked propaganda in the 
mail seemed to stop after your ar- 
rest and prosecution of George Hill. 
But evidence received by this re- 
porter proves that during March, 
1942 (after Pearl Harbor) Clare E. 
Hoffman, Congressman from L'linois, 
mailed 4 page reprints from Congres- 
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sional Record under his frank ad- 
dressed to persons in New York State. 
Reprint is thinly disguised anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda, under title ‘Don’t 
Haul Down the Stars and Stripes.” 


In view of Clare Hoffman's pre- 
vious suspicious record, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to make him tell who 
is paying him for these reprints? 
Michigan papers please note. Walter 
Winchell please note. Members of 
Congress . . . Whyinhell don’t you do 
something to prohibit the use of the 
frank for propaganda ... and to re- 
strict the use of the frank to corre- 
spondence with constituents only? 
Are you afraid? 


Note to Reporter Readers: If you 
uncover any Congressional franked 
propaganda (especially from a Con- 
greeman not of your district or State) 
send us the evidence. Important. 

Last minute insert: Since preparing 
above item the news is that William 
Power Maloney (bless him) is after 
Hoffman. Charlie (Omaha) Hudson was 
called before Grand Jury (for mailing 
above Hoffman-franked rot) and was 
thrown in jail for refusing to answer 
questions. Hurrah for the Grand Jury! 
They are getting tougher and tougher. 
That’s what we need. 


CALLING MUNCIE INDIANA PAT- 
RIOTS: What are YOU going to do 
about Court Asher of your town, who 
publishes the poisonous, labelled ‘“X- 
RAY” which is mailed to all-over. 
His policy is ““made in Germany.” He 
is a termite gnawing through the 
mails at all the things we hold dear. 
Termites can’t stand the light. Why 
not a publicity campaign out there 
to drive him out? 


SPEAKING OF RUMORS and rumor 
spiking . that’s a good stunt just 
reported by Margaret Gammon of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. She sent 
us copies of “The Rumor Clinic,” a 
column being published every Sunday 
in the Boston Herald. It’s swell! Eve- 
ry city in the country should have 
similar activity. The column is ap- 
proved by Massachusetts Committee 


on Public Safety and supervised by 
an editorial board of officials and spe- 
cialists. 


The Rumor Clinic examines and 
answers with authority false rumors 
which, in the opinion of official agen- 
cies, sabotage successful prosecution 
of the war or civilian defense or mo- 
rale. 


Rumors are listed in italics 1-2-3-4, 
etc. Factual refutation given under 
each. Margaret Gammon had some 
reprints made. You might get a copy 
by writing her at 10 Remington St. 
But send her reply postage as she’s 
doing this as a labor of love. 


BEST SPACE ADVERTISEMENT of 
the current crop, in this reporter’s 
judgment, the dramatic page of Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Lines entitled 
“Geared to the GO of America!” The 
“GO” in green ink. Large black pic- 
ture of night with railroad tracks in 
perspective just barely visible from 
rays of green dots (small) of signal 
lights on overhead tower. Good copy 
too. Fine showmanship. Hope you all 
Saw it and put it away in your “idea 


file.” 
and |_| 


DRAMATIC is the best word to 
describe the four page folder issued 
by Alumni Association of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. Lucile 
Shoop of Christian Science Monitor 
sent us a copy and said “it is most 
moving copy” she has read in a long, 
long time. We immediately wrote to 
Wallace B. Johnson, Alumni Secre- 
tary, and asked permission to re- 
produce, even though this issue was 
just about ready for the press. So 

. on the next four pages you will 
find a most unusual “selling” appeal. 
Read carefully. Show it to your own 
college officials. Even though this re- 
porter has had no previous connec- 
tions with Hamilton College, he is 
sending Mr. Johnson a small check to 
aid the fund, and he hopes a few 
Reporter readers will feel and do 
likewise. 





CONGRATULATIONS to every- 
one who participated in designing, 
writing and producing this master- 
piece. Now read it 2 —> 
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IS HATHAWAY STREET * BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


April 13, 1942 


Dear Jim: 


Your mother and I have read your letter with a great 
deal of thought -- and heartache, too. I'd like to try to tell 
you, if I can, why I can't conscientiously say: "0.K., son, 
your country needs you -- get into uniform and good luck!" 


To be sure, the impact of today's headlines makes such 
things as getting an education seem mighty trivial. But is it? 


Your mother and I think not. You see, Jim, men of 
broad education and understanding will be needed to put the pieces 
of this world together again when its madness passes. The present 
wer is bitter proof that these men have been all too few in the 
past. That they should be missing from an entire generation is 
a risk this nation cannot take, if it can be avoided, 


Nor should you feel, as I suspect you do, that you are 
evading your responsibilities by staying on at Hamilton. You are 
young yet -- too young. Congress itself has decided that you are. 
When the time comes, you will respond -- and willingly. But in 
the meantime, if you will make very real sacrifices, I see an 
opportunity for you to serve your country better, in the long run, 
by completing your education. 





Your mother and I hope you will stick it out, Jim. It 
won't be easy -- for you or for us. But we'll find a way, between 
the three of us. I feel that no sacrifice that we, personally, 
can make is too great if it enables you to finish the job you set 
out to do. 


Remember, to win this war -- and the peace that will 
follow -- we must clutch military victory with one hand, while 


the other still firmly grasps the civilization we set out to save. 


Jim, you are fortunate -- you can help do both! 





Your loving 


mase Dal 


TO WHICH WE ADD A ‘POSTSCRIPT . 








Hf. . 
y _.. Which we all used to take tor granted ... has today become a priceless thing. 
Our fac ulty has willingly agreed to teach through the summer without extra compensation. 


The boys themselves are giving up their summer vacation. For more than half of them, this 
also means giving up the chance to earn money they desperately need if they are to continue 


their education. Scholarships alone will keep many of these boys in college. 


kor some colleges, this wartime pattern presents problems so serious that they must close 


their doors. Even Hamilton cannot carry on without financial assistance from its Alumni. 


The need is urgent . . . the Opportunity is great. Won't you... on top of the other burdens 
you are carrying ... find a way to lend a hand? 
Help a Hamilton man become a better wtizen . . . a better officer... a better man... by 


finishing his education! 


PLEASE FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
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To THE Hamilton College Alumni Fund: 


ve 


ve 


Enclosed is my check for $ as a contribution 


to the HAMILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI FUND. 


we 
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Make all checks payable to HAMILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI FUND and mail to Clinton 
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Here is a plot that will develop your printed advertising into a “best 
seller.” First. dress it up with type and illustration best suited to vour 
story. Then, use one of the Rising Papers for its background. The “happy 


ending” will be bigger readership and more profits. 





W hether your writing is a friendly duty or a business necessity, stimu- 
late your message with a paper that bespeaks warm greetings. Rising’s 
correspondence papers. for personal or business use. are available in a 


number of grades, for every writing purpose. 
-/ 
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'RITHMETIC... 


Solve your difhieult paper problems with Rising Papers. Their better 





printability reduces production costs and increases efficiency. Their all 
around usefulness adds to customer satisfaction. Use Rising Papers to 


divide waste and multiply profits. 


RISING PAPERS 


The Rising Paper Company offers complete lines of bond and writing 
7) | | “ | 2) 





papers, index card bristols. weddings and direct advertising papers. 


Your Rising merchant will be vlad to supply vou with sample sheets 





and printed specimens of Rising Papers. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY - Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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NEW 
it med fa (C7 
HANDIBOOK 


(limited) National Emergency 
Edition of the McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed 
Flat Gummed Paper HANDIBOOK is 


ready. 81 pages to tell you everything you 





The new 


ever wanted to know about gummed papers. 
Loaded with ideas, suggestions, use-charts, 
white and colored gummed paper for every 
conceivable need—nothing has been omitted 
for either the technician or the idea man! 

Distribution of this limited edition must 
cf necessity be restricted to printers and 
users of gummed papers. We would appre- 
ciate it if you would place your request for 
a copy through your McLaurin-Jones 
merchant, or if you prefer to write us di- 
rectly, please mention 
your paper merchant's 
name. McLaurin-Jones 


Co., Brookfield, Mass. 





DONT MISS THIS 


THE SUCCESS STORY of the month 
comes from Ghost Town. Yes, actu- 
ally! We first heard about it in a 
letter from Nichols Field Wilson, 112 
West Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. He wrote: 


In 1928 Russell Nicoll, desert farm- 
er, was flat broke. 


On the desert one hundred feet be- 
low sea level, he has established a suc- 
cessful, national mail order business. 


If you failed as a desert farmer, 
was stony broke, had a lovely loyal 
wife and a darling little daughter de- 
pendent upon you for a living 


What would you do? 


Here is what Russ Nicoll did. Bor- 
rowed enough money to establish a 
12 x 16 foot roadside shack on the high- 
way and sell dates to the passing mo- 
torists. Located 100 feet below sea level 
where it gets as hot as 130 degrees in 
the shade. 


The highway was moved but Nicoll, 
undaunted, stuck right there and es- 
tablished a successful mail order busi- 
ness—the last place most of us would 
think a possible location for such a 
business. Mail orders flow in from 
every state. It has been a prosperous 
business for several vears and growing 
constantly. Now nationally known as 
a man-made oasis on the desert where 
a man, his wife and daughter have 
done the seemingly impossible. 


This is a true human-interest suc- 
cess story——not a flash-in-the-pan, but 
the result of 14 vears of sweat and 
toil. 


You will find part of the story on 
page 15 of “Ghost Town News”. 


So we read Ghost Town News pub- 
lished by Walter Knott, Buena Park, 
California, (who erected a Ghost 
Town Village —-sort of a composite 
picture of the old Western ghost 
towns with many old buildings, sa- 
loons, livery stable, etc.) 


We wrote to Russell Nicoll 
and relished in his breezy reply 
description of his business, such as 
these paragraphs: 


We have spent fourteen years at 
this and have never let up. Consequent- 
ly VALERIE JEAN is very closely con- 
nected with California dates. We have 
had folks from all over the world come 
in here to tell us that they heard of 


our products in distant lands by word 
of mouth. We have received letters 
from nearly every Country—many of 
them wanting to sell our dates. The 
best one was from South Africa, a 
country that grows more dates than 
this Valley will ever see. All goes to 
show what a name will do IF the 
product has quality. 


We usually make two mailings a 
year but with the rubber rationing we 
expect to make a mailing once a 
month—using just one or two items 
on a penny post card. This will lead 
up to our more expensive mailing in 
Oct. 


One secret of our success (which 
isn’t a secret at all) is the packaging. 
Many many customers have ordered 
back on the appearance of the pack- 
age as well as the contents. 


The mailing pieces are good (not 
quite formula Mr. Samstag, but 
good). No wonder the packages sell 
more customers! Mr. Nicoll sent us 
several boxes. The packaging is glor- 
ious . . . the dates are marvelous. 
The whole set-up is something to 
rave about. Check this item for sure, 
and write to Russell Nicoll, Valerie 
Jean Date Shop, Thermal, California. 
See his letterhead, his circulars, 
Ghost Town News... and test your 
will-power. See if you can prevent 
yourself from ordering some dates. 


Our thanks go to Mr. Wilson for 
uncovering this refreshing 
story. 


success 


A REPORT FROM NEW ZEALAND: 


The Reporter still comes regularly 
to hand, sometimes a little late, and 
is always welcome. 


Our Mr. R. C. Moffat, head of our 
Direct Mail and Postal Publicity De- 
partment, joined the colours for train- 
ing some months back. Now that the 
Japs have come into the fray, he is 
for the duration a soldier, and already 
has had three stripes and a gun placed 
on his arm—sergeant gunner-——so his 
letters to you may be few and far be- 
tween—he has other fish to fry——I am 
reporting his whereabouts. 


Our respect and congratulations on 
your courageous fight against the en- 
emy mail propaganda.—L. T. Watkins, 
Managing Director, L. T. Watkins, Ltd., 
176-186 Cuba Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
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AN AMAZING LETTER was printed 
on first page of March 27th issue of 
The Great Falls News, Great Falls, 
Montana. A business man named By- 
ron De Forest wrote to Charlie Stev- 
ens and started this way: 








“Let’s start something which will 
really set people agog and take their 
minds off of the war.” 


That’s the prelude to announce- 
ment that he’s going to run for Con- 
gress—on a “Horse and Buggy” plat- 
form ‘‘agin” everything that has hap- 
pened in the last nine years. He ends 
his letter: 


“T’ll not have much work the bal- 
ance of this year. I fancy I could have 
a lot of fun in a campaign. I am no 
doubt the most independent business 
man in Montana.” 


Well . . . we wish Mr. De Forest 
lots of fun—-and lots of headaches. 
Anyway, it’s lots of fun reading about 
the political cat fights in The Great 
Falls News. And it is great fun 
watching the storms against the 
“franking propagandists” growing in 
other sections. Ham Fish has some 
legitimate, mail-using citizens ar- 
ranging for his demise; and the Bos- 
ton area is being flooded with factual 
material about the mailing antics of 
George Holden Tinkham. If you want 
to see a good broadside exposing 
franking racket ask Ralph G. 
Bowker, 48 Welland Road, Brookline, 
Mass., to spare you a copy of his. 
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Wi LAT IT TAKES 

“What is the secret of success?” asked 
the Sphinx. 

“Pull,” said the corkscrew. 

“Push,” said the button. 

“Take pains,” said the window. 

“Always keep cool,” said the ice. 

“Have a smile,” said the bartender. 

“Keep your temper,” said the drill. 

“Be up to date,” said the calendar. 

‘Never lose your head,” said the bar- 
rel, 

“Make light of everything,” said the 
lire. 

“Aspire to greater things,” said the 
nutmeg, 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” 
Said the glue. 


Time Out 

h.m. of Steel City 
Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CRITIC LOOKS AT REPORTER. 





Dear Henry: 

You're a good guy and I like you— 
and you know the old line “those that 
he loveth the Lord chastiseth” or some- 
thing similar. So bend over. 


Whack No. 1. I’m not a Bible expert 
because I don’t agree with you and 
Bruce Barton and others who recom- 
mend it for style in advertising writ- 
ing. To me this just means that you 
never spent much time on the Bible, 
that Bruce is biased by books he has 
written, that others are parroting an 
old tradition which may be worth pub- 
lic examination in your columns. I’m 
willing to start it off by sticking my 
neck out: 


There are a few exceptional pas- 
sages in the Bible, and here and there 
may be found, by digging, true “flow- 
ing style’ mentioned in your Direct 
Mail Formulas (Point 10—Miscellane- 
ous). A couple of the Psalms, for ex- 
ample. But by and large the writing 
is tiresome, repetitious, vague (no 
sizzle), and not to be recommended en 
masse for copy writers to follow. 


The second blow in your chastise- 
ment is on your format. (What a spot!) 
I have kicked to you about it for sev- 
eral years but your December 1941 and 
January 1942 issues showed great im- 
provement. I thought at last you were 
headed right, when zowie! down you 
go to a new low with the February 
issue, All those squares not only make 
your sheet look like hell but they serve 
no useful purpose. There is always 
plenty of space in the margin or be- 
tween articles in a good format to 
make all the check-marks or notations. 


Of course, I know you like to play 
around with new ideas—and maybe 
changing your format frequently would 
make a good continuing study for you 
and your readers. For example, I’d like 
to see how it would work out for you 
to group your stuff with two or three 
pages for each of nine main heads 
(with key sub-heads under each). 


Tapering off now with a couple of 
light taps: 


A. Date your issues for the current 
month or the month ahead. When 
March arrives in May it seems stale. 
You belittle your own importance and 
destroy the reader’s ego for up-to- 
dateness. I know your argument that 
you are “reporting on last month’s 
happenings.” All other publishers could 
say the same. But they don’t. Are they 
all out of step but Henry? 


B. Follow A above and you won't 
need to be ashamed to display your 
date and number on the front cover, 
as is standard. 

Comforting conclusion: “This hurts 
me worse than it does you.’ Unbend. 
You still have the best direct mail 
magazine ever published. — Sincerely, 


Briant Sando, BHaecutive Manager, 
Louisville Rehabilitation Council, 209 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Reporter’s Note: The approval 
vote outweighs the negative a hun- 
dred to one—-but I still like the crit- 
ical letters. Those who criticize con- 
structively usually voice the opin- 
ions of many many others too lazy 
or too modest to write. O.K., Briant, 
and thanks for the ‘“unbend.” 
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MILITARVERORDNUNG appears in 
bold black type in center of No. 10 
envelope mailed (within a carrying 
envelope) by The American Legion 
Magazine, 15 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Corner card is also print- 
ed in German—but translation un- 
derneath reads 


Military Headquarters 
Of The German Army Of Occupation 
In The United States 
Von Muller 
Lieutenant General, Commanding 


Inside a reproduction of page from 
March 25th issue of American Legion 
Magazine under caption ‘Here’s What 
Axis Victory Would Mean To You.” 
Then... it gives hypothetical proc- 
lamation adapted from actual proc- 
lamations issued in conquered coun- 
tries. 


This was mailed to advertising 
prospects to show that magazine is 
on the job. But it’s also a fine propa- 
ganda job. Get a copy if you can. 
Same idea should be used by others. 


Can’t help adding: Ham Fish 
should be required to read this aloud 
on the floor of the House every Tues- 
day noon for the next six months 
PLUS the front page of Hitler’s Pa- 
per Voelkischer Beobachter for Jan- 
uary 8, 1939—-on which is prominently 
displayed a picture of Ham Fish and 
which headlines a Fish radio speech 
with strong denouncement of ‘“Ad- 
ministrations War Course:” “War 
Profiteers, Communists and hysteri- 
cal internationalists prepare to play 
world policemen with American 
Blood and Money,” is the theme song. 


The paper makes much of Fish’s 
Statement that “no country intends 
to attack the U.S.A.” See page 32 for 
further details. 
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BEST DIRECT MAIL STORY of the 
month comes from New England. 
Listen carefully. Harry Shain, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Economy 
Grocery Stores, 393 D. Street, Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts, gave us the tip- 
off by sending bulletin received from 
Newton (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. Here is part of it: 


Direct mail— using Uncle Sam to de- 
liver your message to the home—will 
produce better results than any other 
form of advertising. 


Fewer cars on the road——means more 
people shopping near at home. The 
majority of Newton's population of 70,- 
OOO live within a radius of one-half 
mile of Newton’s Retail Stores. 


A sustained direct mail appeal to 
the families in your shopping area 
using U. S. Postcards—containing your 
copy professionally prepared—printed 
and addressed—can be produced as 
low as 3 cents each. The type of your 
business will determine whether your 
message should go out weekly—semi- 
monthly —or monthly. 


If you are interested—and you should 
be--call us up—we will give you the 
complete story. 


We rushed an appeal to Logan 
Dickie of Dickie-Raymond, Boston, 
“Can you spare one of your scouts 
to dig up the story?” Back came a 
report from Dickie-Raymond’s Pat 
Frost which in itself is a master- 
piece. Here’s a digest of it: 


At your suggestion, I contacted Mr. 
Rupert C. Thompson, Secretary of the 
Newton Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Thompson is a retired executive of the 
Globe Optical Company, a concern op- 
erating 17 branches throughout New 
England, and selling to the opticians 
and optometrists throughout the world. 
In this former capacity, Mr. Thomp- 
son was a great believer and user of 
the mail to promote his business and 
he credits the selling success of that 
business to direct mail. For it was 
the only media used with the excep- 
tion of a very small amount of trade 
paper advertising which he says did 
not pay out. 


Newton, as you Know, is a suburb 
about 10 miles from Boston with a 
population of about 70,000 people, But 
unlike most of the suburbs is broken 
up into five very distinct shopping 
areas. Namely: Newton Corner, New- 
tonville, West Newton, Newton Centre, 
Newton Highlands. Each area is really 
a little village in itself, with its own 
druggists, clothing stores, hardware 
merchants, ete. 


The only advertising media available 


to the local merchants other than di- 


A. 


For Special Attention 


rect mail is that of the local paper 
which is published weekly—called the 
Newton Graphic and has a circulation 
of only 4,000. And also a give-away 
paper known as the Newton Trans- 
cript. 


Mr. Thompson, a firm believer in 
direct mail, has started his campaign 
to sell the merchants on the idea of 
using consistent direct mail advertis- 
ing. The bulletin you received was the 
first piece of a series that he plans 
to send out to the merchants selling 
them on the direct mail idea. He 
points out to them that there is an 
extra $10,000,000,000 being spent in the 
country this year and people are go- 
ing to spend it on things that they 
can buy. But due to the rubber short- 
age, gasoline conservation, cars being 
taken off the road, more and more of 
it will have to be spent near their 
homes. Consequently, the merchants 
that go after this business aggressive- 
lv will be the fellow that gets it in- 
stead of seeing that business leave 
Newton and go to Boston. 


To make it easy for the merchants 
to use direct mail, the Chamber will 
cooperate to the extent of having the 
copy written and the mechanical work 
handled for the merchant and bill him 
only for the work. A free lance ad- 
vertising man living in Newton is writ- 
ing copy for the merchants who are 
unable to do it themselves. A _ local 
printer maintains a mailing list of 
some of the more aggressive stores. 
Mr. Thompson is planning on having 
a community list compiled eventually 
and put on stencils so that a _ selec- 
tion of names can be made to suit 
the individual merchant. 


Mr, Thompson is not interested in 
having the merchant come to him for 
help on a single mailing piece. They 
should use this type of work consis- 
tently for at least six months. A single 
mailing can not produce convincing 
business. Of the 624 retailers both 
large and small in the Newton area, 
Mr. Thompson estimates that about 
200 of them will come in on this plan. 
That it is being well accepted is best 
demonstrated by S. S. Pierce’s Newton 
store calling a meeting of their 20 
sales people to tell them about the 
plan and enlist their cooperation. 


The plan is just in the formative 
stage. It certainly looks as though Mr. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Chamber. 
has his eye right on the ball. 


There you are folks the best 
Direct Mail Story of the Month. Pass 
it along. Pass it along! Every small 
community could do likewise. Why 
don’t you Direct Mail people organ- 
ize an emergency-sales-help program 
for your local retailers? Jeanette 
Robinson and Ed Husen please note. 





BE SURE TO WRITE to Office 
of Facts and Figures, Washington. 
D.C., and ask for a free copy of new 
16-page booklet entitled “Divide and 
Conquer.” It is best piece of factual 
propaganda issued by our Govern- 
ment so far... and is step in right 
direction. Reading it gave us a funny 
feeling. Here at last was something 
we pleaded for back in July, 1940 (see 
Reporter for that month). Booklets 
to tell people the truth. If only we 
could have started then instead of 
waiting for actual war. How much 
farther we would be. “Divide and 
Conquer” tells the true story of Hit- 
ler’s propaganda scheme—jin clear, 
convincing and truthful fashion. We 
rate it “good counter propaganda.”’ 
And, for the first time, we say “Hur- 
rah for a piece of propaganda which 
went through the mail free of 
charge.” 


Note: Incidentally, this piece is be- 
ing mailed under “penalty for pri- 
vate use to avoid payment of postage 
$300.” imprint. And incidentally again 

why Why WHY (after all the 
revelations) hasn’t Congress acted to 
change the franking laws? Do they 
think we've forgotten ? 


ONE OF THE BEST letters to As- 
sistant Attorney General William 
Power Maloney, Room 2118, Depart- 
ment of Justice Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was this: 


No champion ever deserved the right 
to step over to the microphone and 
utter the classic “It was a tough fight, 
Mom, but I won” than do you since 
handing the knock-out punch to Ham 
Fish and his gang. 

And believe me, one of the easiest 
things I’ve ever done is to do as Henry 
Hoke suggested in his latest copy of 
The Reporter, and compliment you. 

Give ‘em Hell, brother—and keep giv- 
ing it to them until you have them all 
right where George Hill is right now. 
Hurrah for America and William Power 
Maloney. 

It was written by C. Austin Miles, 
Jr., Advertising Manager of P. J. 
Ritter Company, Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey. Bill Maloney must have received 
a lot of letters judging by the carbons 
we've seen ... BUT did YOU writ: 
him? 
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A LOUD AND LONG SALUTE. ... 
to Brigadier General C. D. Hartman 
of Camp Lee, Virginia. We don’t 
know anything about his past con- 
nections ... but there is a soldier 
who Knows the value of morale and 
who understands the business of 
building good will through the mail. 


We are trying to avoid long items 
in The Reporter, but must reprint 
the multilithed letter (processed on 
a well illustrated letterhead) which 
is sent to the family of each selectee 
who arrives at Camp Lee. Letters 
like these will do much to “end the 
threat of Democracy everywhere.” 


Dear “Mother” of a Soldier: 


You may be the mother, wife, aunt, 
or sister of the soldier I am writing 
about, or this letter may reach you as 
the father, uncle, or brother. But as 
far as he and I are concerned, you are 
the one at home who thinks of him 
most often and wonders most fre- 
quently what he is doing at Camp Lee. 


He will send you many letters tell- 
ing you, better than I could do, the 
story of his activities and impressions. 
My intention is to talk over with you, 
as one “parent” to another, what it 
means to send your boy to an Army 
camp. 


First of all, your boy knows why he 
is in the Army, and you and I know. 
America is at war, Our America be- 
lieves in life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—and it is now forced to 
battle with all its might the forces 
of darkness that seek to engulf these 
ideals. That is why your boy is “doing 
his part.” He, and the Americans like 
him, will aim our Nation’s unsurpassed 
strength toward victory. 





Your boy has been assigned for train- 
ing at Camp Lee’s Quartermaster Re- 
placement Training Center. Half his 
time here will be spent in basic mili- 
tary training—learning how to pro- 
tect himself. He will be taught how 
to handle weapons, to march erectly 
and with precision. He will learn, in 
other words, how to be a soldier that 
you and I will be proud of. 


For the other half of his time here, 
he will study to become a technician 
in the Quartermaster Corps. Our Quar- 
termaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter has close to 100 subjects in which 
men are trained for the service which 
feeds, clothes, houses, and transports 
the Army. Your son will be placed in 
the class where his ability and experi- 
ence will best fit him. And though the 
War may be long, when he emerges 
his instruction here will make him a 
better man for his civilian career. 


But the Army isn’t all drilling and 
studying. We know that a soldier must 
be physically and mentally healthy. 
Thus our training center has a full 
athletic program and your boy can 
compete in almost any sport which 
happens to be his favorite. Our the- 
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atres have the latest movies, and plays 
by both soldiers and civilians are often 
presented. And in answer to his re- 
ligious needs, Camp Lee has many 
chapels and our chaplains are carefully 
selected from all principal denomina- 
tions. 


Some reasonable restrictions will be 
placed on his movements. Except for 
emergencies, he will not be granted 
a furlough during his time here, He 
must get up and go to bed at regular 
and early hours. You can hold up your 
end by letting him know frequently 
that his family and friends are think- 


ing of him. When you write, be sure 
to include his rank, full name, com- 
pany, and regiment in the address. 


And, above all, I hope that you 
will put faith in us, as we have put 
faith in you and your boy. By this, 
you will be doing your part—~just as 
we are doing ours—to end the threat 
to democracy everywhere.—Sincerely 
yours, C. D. Hartman, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, Y.M.C., Commanding. 


Why don’t some of you letter writ- 
ers drop a pat-on-the-back note to 
the Brigadier General? 


FROM BRASSIERES 
To BANDOLIERS 





Tillie once toiled in a world of brassieres, hankies, 
panties. Today she copes with bandoliers of machine 


gun shells. 


Tillie had to learn how to handle that machine... an 
instruction book was her first aid. That book has seen 
much handling... it has stood up well if it—like thou- 
sands we can show you—was bound in 


AROYDON COVER 


We are, and have been for many years, specialists in 
cover paper manufacture. Write today for samples and 
complete information on Kroydon Covers and their com- 
panions—Leathercraft Covers, Twiltex Covers. 


“THE COVER 


PAPER MILL"*’ 


HOLYOKE CARD and PAPER CO. 
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STOCKHOLDERS ANNUAL RE- 
PORTS are continuing along the hu- 
manized, factual line. Recent good 
examples: 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, Connecticut 3uffalo, New 
York. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. Philco 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, 

One interesting development. U. S. 
Steel had its annual report “cen- 
sored” to guard military secrets. 


THREATENING LETTERS are get- 
ting to be the rage-—now that planned 
subversive Direct Mail campaigns are 
in disgrace. The subversive groups 
are still active —but they are work- 
ing secretly with the personal letter 
racket. They write personal letters 
to newspaper editors; they write 
threatening letters to men in public 
life who try to warn the people of the 
dangers of propaganda. Walter Win- 
chell and other columnists are del- 
uged with threats. Some newspapers 
are so stupid or careless that they 
print the rot contained in some of 
these planned “personals.” Here’s a 
sample of one type of letter-——very 
prevalent. It was received by Albert 
Kahn, who edits “The Hour” (100 
East 42nd Street, New York) and 
who doesn’t mince words in exposing 
the fifth and sixth columnists: 


“For the past several weeks, my at- 
tention has been called to your libel- 
ous remarks about our publication, So- 
cial Justice, .. . This letter is to warn 


you to cease these un-American activi- 
ties. OR ELSE. 

“We Christian people of the United 
States are real Americans and we 
will not allow you Communistic Jews 
to bring your Communism to _ the 
United States and get away with it. ... 
lt can and will happen here in the 
U.S. ... and unless you act American 
instead of following Stalin’s Commun- 
ism, I fear we will have to drive you 
out. If so Hitler’s method was tame 
because I mark you as Number 1 for 
getting what few brains you have bat- 
tered out. Take Warning Or Else.” 


ON OCTOBER 8, 1940, Senator Clyde 
M. Reed of Kansas wrote to one of 
his complaining constituents, who 
had sent him a copy of The Report- 
er’s charge on the misuse of the 
mails. The letter ended this way: 


Your Reporter (page 17, third para- 
graph, left hand column) has more in- 
formation than I have when he men- 
tions “Nazi-Sympathizing Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington.” If there 
are any such, I do not Know who they 
are. 


I believe in the right of free speech 
and free press and that does not ex- 
clude the Germans or the Japanese 
or the French or the British or any- 
body else who keeps within constitu- 
tional and_ statutory limits of the 
United States of America. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we get probably ten times 
as much British propaganda as we do 
all other sources combined. 


I should say that the man who wrote 
the article contained in the magazine 
which you sent me, and which I have 
had time only to give a brief glance, 
is hysterical much as the country is 
at the present time. 


We dug this letter out of our files 


recently and sent it to the Senator 


asking him how he feels about things 
now. 





SALUTE TO THE POST OFFICE is 
given in the March issue of The Mu- 
tual Forum, house magazine of the 
Mutual Forum Publishing Company 
Inc., 1740 N. Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. It’s worth re- 
peating. 


YOUR MAIL 


We, the people, are fond of criticiz- 
ing everything connected with the Post 
Office, from pens to free postage. It is 
an agency of the Government, ergo it 
must be inefficient. The truth is that 
the Post Office is not only one of the 
largest business organizations in the 
country, but it is as well managed 
as the A. T. & T. We expect so much 
of our postal employes that even if 
one letter a month goes astray our 
blood pressure goes up ten points. Yet 
when one considers the volume of mail 
handled in the course of a year, it is 
marvelous how well the job is done. 
All of which is accounted for by the 
fact that the Post Office, regardless 
of political changes, is run by a crew 
of trained men who take pride in 
their jobs and co-operate with each 
other. 


Free Service 

Oh, yes, you will say, but what about 
the 39 million dollar deficit? Well, it 
is no fault of the Department's that 
we the people through our chosen rep- 
resentatives insist that 53 million dol- 
lars worth of free service shall be 
given annually to other departments 
of the Government as well as to Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 


On the other hand, we local critics 
of the Post Office loaded the Indian- 
apolis Branch with 73,000 undelivered 
Christmas cards in 1941—an increase 
of 10,000 over 1940—although the pub- 
lic was informed by newspaper and 
poster all during the month of Decem- 
ber about the 1940 non-deliveries. These 
cards were improperly addressed and 
as they carried 1% cent stamps they 
were not entitled to directory service. 


























speaking of Letterheads »e~ 


I’m hell-bent on a crusade to improve letterhead 
designs. Whether it’s a sales letter vou’re plan- 
ning or just a new batch of stationery, let me help 


vou. The cost is low. 


IRVING SPELLENS art FOR DIRECT MAIL © 19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK ¢ VA 6-0373 
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CAN YOU SOLVE this one? Bart 
Leiper, Vice President of the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
wrote on March 19th and said: 





I dare you to run this one in The 
Reporter. 


A certain cabinet finisher ordered 
a quantity of beeswax from a_ bee- 
keeping friend, only to receive through 
the mail promptly a post card bearing 
this message: 


Your appreciated order finds me re- 
grettably 
Sincerely 
Lem Hardin 


We sent his letter back asking him 
what it meant? Bart showed up at 
the Eastern District Life Advertisers 
Convention and gave this solution: 
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WANT TO SEE a masterpiece sales 
presentation? Try to get a look at 
big 16” x 20” —)-page plastic bound 
portfolio originated by Vic Sawdon 
of The Sawdon Company, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, to help Treas- 
ury Department sell more bonds. 
Copies have been supplied to all 
State Administrators. There’s a copy 
in Direct Mail Center. Out-of-town- 
ers can find out about it by dropping 
a note to Vic. Outlines how adver- 
tisers can tie-in with Treasury drive 
by getting order blanks (along with 
their own message) into hands of 
people it’s hard to reach (or to make 
act) by mass channels. It is a beauti- 
ful, thorough and patriotic job. We 
like 1t and wish the scheme every 
possible success. Every one of us 
Should be willing to help the Treas- 
ury sell bonds. As we said last month 

. 1t's our government, our war, our 
job. Let’s help us to sell bonds to us. 
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HERE’S A GOOD ONE says Lex 
Bacon of Graybar Electric Company, 
Inc., Graybar Building, New York 
City :—(. and it works wonders) 


Purchase and carry with you at all 
times a number of 10c Defense Stamps. 
The minute one of these “prof. ama- 
teur” gripers starts to gripe—‘Where 
is our Navy,’—or “Washington is full 
of opportunists,’’—or “my cousin’s 
friend Joe Jones’ outfit has only wood- 
en guns” etc., say this: “OK, I'll lis- 
ten to your gripe, but first, you’ve got 
to buy one of these stamps. You can 
keep it or throw it away, whatever 
you wish, but if you don’t buy one, I 
don’t want to hear your complaint.” 


It works, and how! First, it shuts up 
the chronic complainers, and second, it 
drives home the all-important “Work, 
fight or buy Defense stamps, and no 
loose-talk.” 


Credit for this idea goes to Scott Pat- 
tison, our Account Executive of the G. 
M. Basford Agency. 
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FOR A PATRIOTIC SALES THEME 

handled carefully, try to get a 
copy of the automobile dealer circu- 
lar being mailed for some two hun- 
dred dealers in the Chicago area by 
the Sovereign Oil Company, 765 Oak- 
wood Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jerome Michell, the advertising man- 
ager, thought we might be “tired of 
patriotic sales themes” but we 
like the way this one is handled. 
Front and back covers show a map 
of the Illinois area. Front cover has 
a large red “‘V” stripped in with this 
caption “This Spring — to serve 
America, Service your car.” Inside 
copy gives prices and details on long 
lasting tune-up and lubrication jobs. 
Three hundred thousand of these cir- 
culars were imprinted for dealers and 
mailed to service customers. 








in the inner contents. 


ARTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, BECAUSE: 


no extra postage). 








WHY PUT A PICTURE 
ON THE BACK OF 
YOUR ENVELOPE? 





With the new 


ARTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 


you can have a continuous picture on the back of your envelope, across flaps and 
seams as shown in the above illustration. 


THIS IS EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING BECAUSE: 


1. More than 72% of the business men with whom you correspond will read 
your message (D.M.A.A. and Dartnell surveys show that more than 72% of 
all business men open their own mail). 

2. Nearly 100% of the householders with whom you correspond will look at the 
picture on the outside of the envelope, causing them to have greater interest 


3. An envelope is seen by eight to ten mail clerks while enroute to its destination 
. and there are over 90,000 letter carriers in the United States. 


THE COST OF ADVERTISING TO THESE BUSINESS MEN, HOUSEHOLDERS 
AND POST OFFICE EMPLOYEES IS SMALL, WHEN YOU USE THE 


1. The space on the back of the envelope is free. 


2. The postage is free (an advertising message on back of envelope requires 


ASK FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER DETAILS 


CURTIS 1000 INC. jsanrtoRD, CONN. ST. PAUL. MINN. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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TYPESETTING SERVICE 


... for Advertisers’ and Publish- 
ers’ most exacting demands — 
Hand-type, Monotype, Linotype. 
...lons of type of every descrip- 
tion for Electrotyping, Engraving. 
Reproduction proofs for Offset 
or Gravure Processes. Acomplete 
reprint division for quick service. 





KING 
TYPESETTING 
SERVICE 


In the McGraw-Hill Building 
330 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK 
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What Is a House Magazine Editor? 


HERE’S SOMETHING too good to be 
briefed for our check [) division. It 
is the humorous part of a talk given 


by 


K. E. Cook of the Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey, New York 
City, at a meeting of the Associated 


Printing Salesmen, 


Ma 
for 
in 


to 


we 


10. 


New York on 
rch 17th. Maybe we can find room 
the serious part later on. Even 
the wit there is wisdom! 


An editor is a dead body over 
which the sales manager said he 
would go, and did, to get his mes- 
sage printed. 

An editor is a fellow who worries 
more about misplaced commas than 
he does about misplaced editorial 
judgment. 

An editor is a highly educated 
being who knows more about how 
to run the Company than the pres- 
ident and, through some mistake, 
is paid a fraction as much—until 
he undertakes to improve upon 
the work of the president, when 
he doesn’t get paid at all—any 
more. 

An editor is a fellow who writes 
a fiery editorial on safety and frac- 
tures his dignity or worse by fall- 
ing down in the bathtub next 
morning. 

An editor is a frustrated creative 
artist who majored in English but 
discovered that after all a fellow 
has got to make a living—especial- 
ly with a wife and two kiddies. 
An editor is a fellow who rewrites 
the president’s annual message be- 
cause it is a little rough in spots 
and wonders how the man could 
get so far in the company without 
being able to write better than 
that. 

An editor is an intelligent person 
who keeps telling his wife that he 
doesn’t intend to be a house pub- 
lications editor all of his life—but 
skips out for a beer when asked 
what he intends to do. 


An editor is a fellow who thinks 
his copy is so hot that it would 
be better to drop a picture out of 
the layout than cut the copy. 

An editor is a genius who knows 
so positively what he wants in the 
way of art and layout that the 
artist wonders whether his own 
creative talent is ever going to 
get a chance. 

An editor is a close watcher of 
costs who tells the engraver that 
engravings are costing too much 
and then sends up a layout re- 
quiring highlight, silhouette, com- 
bination half-tone and line, with a 
potential of $16 worth of time 
charges, including inserting extra 
negatives, notching, and flush to 
left, slug the base. 


13. 


18. 


20. 


An editor is a close watcher of 
costs who accuses the printer of 
making his profit out of author’s 
alterations charges, then makes so 
many changes on a galley of his 
own copy that you suspect it was 
set-up in pencil and corrected in 
type. 


An editor is an easy-going gent 
who tells the printer to set the 
copy up in whatever fits, then has 
it changed because he doesn’t like 
it. 


An editor is a “hypocrite” who 
keeps urging everyone to contrib- 
ute to the publication but “never 
prints half of what he gets,” and 
rewrites everything he does print 

so much so that “fa body wouldn’t 
recognize it.” 


An editor is a martyr who knows 
he could be a big-shot in the com- 
pany but says he is sacrificing the 
opportunity to his insatiable appe- 
tite for creative effort, which he 
secretly believes sets him a little 
apart from the plain business man. 
An editor is a harried individual 
who hasn’t got time for lunch be- 
cause he has to rush the medical 
article to the printer—the subject 
probably being concerned with diet 
and the deleterious effects of hasty 
eating and missing meals. 


An editor is a fellow who changes 
everyone else’s copy, but yells 
bloody murder when some execu- 
tive changes his copy. 


An editor is a dreamer with a For- 
tune magazine appetite and a four- 
page, mimeograph pamphlet bud- 
get—or so it looks to him. 


An editor is an essayist who makes 
three references to homiletics, one 
to metaphysics, and two to philol- 
ogy in an editorial concerning self- 
improvement and wonders why he 
didn’t get some compliments on 
his learned treatise. He resents his 
wife’s suggestion that no one could 
understand it, and decides that he 
is the only person interested in 
self-improvement. 


being who sneers 
but shows his 


An editor is a 
at baby pictures, 
own. 


An editor is a hale fellow who goes 
bowling and drinks beer with the 
boys for the good of his publication 
when, he assures his wife, he 
would much rather be at home 
reading. When she says, “Oh yeah,” 
he thinks she doesn’t understand 
him. 

An editor is a person who com- 
bines the judicial functions of the 
three judges of Hades, but is plac- 
able with a little money; a severe- 
ly virtuous censor, but so chari- 
table withal that he tolerates the 
virtues of others and the vices of 
himself; who flings about him the 
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splintering lightning and sturdy 
thunders of admonition till he re- 
sembles a bunch of firecrackers 
petulantly uttering its mind at the 
tail of a dog; then straightaway 
murmurs a mild, melodious lay, 
soft as the cooing of a donkey in- 
toning its prayer to the evening 
star. Master of mysteries and lord 
of law, high-pinnacled upon the 
throne of thought, his face suf- 
fused with the dim splendors of 
the Transfiguration, his legs inter- 
twisted and his tongue a-cheek, the 
editor spills his will along the 
paper and cuts it off in lengths 
to suit. And at intervals from be- 
hind the veil of the temple is 
heard the voice of the foreman de- 
manding three inches of wit and 
six inches of religious meditation, 
or bidding him turn off the wisdom 
and whack up some pathos. 


[| 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT MAILING 
LISTS is a serious problem. 


One subscriber writes: 


We have quite a file on customers 
and prospects built up over a period 
of years, which we have good reason 
to believe to be substantially obsolete 
now. 


What we want to do is bring our 
present mailing list up-to-date and 
then add a substantial number of new 
names. Have you any suggestions on 
the best way to revise our old list, and 
how we can go about getting new 
names to add? 


Dave Beard, Direct Mail Division 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, seems to be the sanctum sanc- 
torum for all list change, list keep- 
ing information so we asked him for 
help. Maybe his advice will help some 
of you. Ed Mayer will try his hand at 
it next month. 


It is hardly necessary to explain that 
markets are shifting rapidly today, and 
that personnel changes are taking 
place at the greatest rate in the his- 
tory of our country. For example, in 
1938 the changes of address and chang- 
es of position recorded during the 
year by our Subscription Department 
among approximately 500,000 subscrib- 
ers was at the rate of 19 percent. For 
the year 1941 this figure jumped up to 
29 percent—which indicates’ better 
than a 50 percent increase in changes 
of addresses and positions between 
1938 and 1941. During the four years 
of 1938 through 1941 these changes rep- 
resented 100 percent of our total sub- 
scription list. Naturally, some individ- 
uals did not change at all, while others 
changed three or four times, but these 
figures certainly indicate that if a list 
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is four years old, that it is practically 
100 percent inaccurate today. 


A study of 1941 expirations (subscrib- 
ers who did not renew) showed that 
eight percent had not renewed because 
they had entered military service, 20 
percent did not renew because they had 
moved into another industry, and two 
percent did not renew because their 
companies had gone out of business—a 
total of 30 percent list changes among 
1941 expirations. 


With the average list changing 30 
percent in 1941, we can well antici- 
pate that 1942 will run to at least 40 
percent and possibly higher, as our 
armed forces increase by the millions 
and as whole industries are swung 
over 100 percent to war work such 
as automotive, radio, washing ma- 
chines, typewriters, etc., etc. 


The first thing that your inquirer 
should do is throw away completely 
the list which they have built up over 
a period of years, and which they know 
to be substantially obsolete now. It will 
prove far less expensive and far more 
effective to start from scratch in a 
Situation of this kind, than to try to 
correct their present list. 


Next, they should carefully compile 
from their sales records their own 
worthwhile customer names—first 
building up the company names and 
addresses. To this should be added the 
known worthwhile prospects on whom 
their salesmen are regularly calling. 
These company records should then be 
personalized from their sales records, 
direct with the salesmen, and by ques- 
tionnairing the companies themselves. 
This list should be kept as small as 
possible, in order that it can most 
effectively be regularly corrected. 
Twice a year the whole list should 
be rechecked with their own sales staff 
and should be questionnaired at least 
once a year. Every name that goes 
in the list should be marked as to its 
source, and dated at the time it is 
put in. Any names that cannot be re- 
verified at the end of about 18 months 
should automatically be thrown out of 
the list and every effort made to ob- 
tain the names of the individuals in 
that plant by some direct methods. 


Your inquirer says that they would 
like to add to their list a substantial 
number of new names. For most of 
their direct mail promotion beyond 
their active customer list and active 
prospects upon whom they are regu- 
larly calling—it would be more profit- 
able to go to some recognized outside 
source to handle these mailings—to 
some source whose business it is to 
maintain accurate lists in these fields, 
and who have the facilities and are 
in a position to maintain lists up-to- 
date. From mailings over these lists, 
new names can be obtained to file into 
their own lists—but no new name 
should be filed in the list without first 
being carefully scrutinized as to its 
size and relative value as a prospect 
for that particular company. Likewise 
these new names going in should be 
marked as to their source and the date 
upon which they are entered in the 
list. 





























Names come to Life when you rent 


lists of individuals with known 


mail-buying habits. 


We know the names list owners 
circularlize to get their customers. 
And we know why some lists pull 
better than other lists that appear 
to be much the same. 


Give us a word-picture of your 
“average” prospect. We'll let you 
know the lists where you'll find 
this man — and hundreds of 
others like him. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(Division of Dickie-Raymond, lac.) 








Boston 


L 00 Broad Street 














Here’s the book 
Henry Hoke calls, 


“A Goldmine for Direct Mailers” 


offered to you for 


tree examination. 


THE THESAURUS 
OF HUMOR 


Ed. by Mildred Meiers & Jack Knapp 


This big, new 600 page book 
gives you the perfect humor- 
ous opening or closing for al- 
most any piece of advertising. 
Timely anecdotes that may be 
applied to priorities. delayed 
delivery, prices, substitutes. 
etc.. are found among. the 
5.640 basic humorous | situa- 
tions grouped under 4,000 dif- 
ferent subjects. ‘The price is 
only $1.98. 


If you agree with most adver- 
tising experts that now as 
never before, sales letters, etc.. 
should have a dash of wry 
humor—you ll want to exam- 
ine a copy of the ‘THESAURUS 
oF Humor. Send for your copy 
today for 10 days free exami- 
nation. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS @ 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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SKIP THIS ...if you don't like cheerful letters 


Here are excerpts from recent messa ges 











The new style you have used in the 
February “Reporter,” with short, breezy 
articles, will prove popular in my opin- 
ion. The layout is interesting and 
whether the spaces for check marks 
are used or not, they have something 
to break up the page and give each ar- 
ticle an air of importance. 


While this style of layout is designed 
to make reading faster and easier in 
these busy times, I predict that it will 
cause your readers to read more in- 
stead of less. Congratulations!—J. B. 
‘Howard, Curtis 1000 Inc., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


I like your new Check idea in the 
current Reporter very much. It’s a 
good idea. John Cambridge, The Fed- 
erated Press Limited, 1187 Bleury St., 
Montreal, Canada. 


The old book breathes with new life 

I think. Even it has hypertension. 
Bob Collier is right in his comments 
as usual. John G. Homan, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 


Your unorthodox method is practical 

it is more interesting and I predict 
you'll receive tremendous approval 
from your subscribers ... it even adds 
much to the appearance. I checked 
about a dozen items for prompt or de- 
layed action. The Reporter format is a 
corking method for the guy who uses 
an Ediphone.-Bill Kier, Tallman Rob- 
bins & Company, 314 West Superior 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Your current issue of The Reporter 
was a beaut . a go-getter.—-Oren Ar- 
bogust, Advertising, 30 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The February issue of the Reporter 
is excellent. Your idea of condensing 
articles and making them easily an- 
notated, sure is convenient, There is so 
much to do now-a-days, tha’ it Is nice 
to be able to scan rapidly the cream of 
ideas in the direct mail field. Please 
continue this formula.-Richard W. Kin- 
ney, Advertising Manager, R. J. Stras- 
enburgh Company, Rochester, New 
York. 


You really have something ir your 
new “make up.” It invites immediate 
reading, it gets others to read The Re- 
porter who might not otherwise do so. 
By all means keep up the good work. 
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Howard Swink, Howard Swink Adver- 
tising Agency, 372 East Center Street, 
Marion, Ohio. 


The unconventional method used in 
The Reporter was a little bit startling, 
but I, personally, like it very much. I 
am always for anybody who has the 
courage to pioneer something.—P. E. 
Chamberlain, Executive Sales Office, 
Koppers Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Your new publishing format is a very 
refreshing treatment and certainly does 
streamline the magazine. If you ever 
want to carry the idea to the ultimate 
in perfection, how about perforating 
each column so the reader could tear 
out items to file?—J. Mack Nevergole, 
Goodall Rubber Company, Inc., 5 So. 
36th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


The Navy grants an “E” for excel- 
lence, and all you ask for in your cur- 
rent issue is an “H” for Henry, Hoke, 
“hell, or high water” I don’t know 
which. Let’s call it “high water.” I 
like the arrangement and I like the 
whole tenor of your issue. The com- 
bination of sensible patriotism, optim- 
ism, and good business.—J. S. Roberts, 
Retail Credit Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Darned if you don’t cook up the 
swellest ideas in your Reporter. Your 
elimination of headlines is more than 
just O.K.— it’s a boon. I'm one of the 
unfortunate headline hunters who 
misses a lot of good reading just be- 
cause I’m looking for an appealing 
headline. This time I read the Report- 
er cover to cover, checked off the items 
that had particular interest for me, 
and I’m going back over those items 
again, just as you suggested, Another 
thing I like about the Reporter are 
those letters of yours on the covers. 
They're much better than the old cov- 
ers, and I hope we are going to have 
a lot more of them.—-Bernard Segal, Ad- 
vertismg Manager, Holland Laundry, 
Inc., 1493 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


Gee whiz! I’m only up to page 6 in 
my new Reporter and already I fee! 
that if you discontinue your “check and 
double check” idea, I'll pour sand in 
your mayonnaise. That’s a great idea. 
Please keep it up by all means, I've al- 
ready followed one of the suggestions 

ordered a book-—-and gosh knows 


what'll happen before I get through. 
Cordially, C. A. Miles, Jr., Advertts- 
ing Manager, P. J. Ritter Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
P.S. (Final score was “action” on 5.) 


Your Check and Double-check Sys- 
tem is certainly unique and is a valu- 
able aid in filing and separating the 
wheat from the “chaff” if any? I guess 
our similar background of Pittsburgh 
origin has given us something in com- 
mon, because my initial introduction 
to The Reporter magazine was last 
summer when I took all the back is- 
sues I could gather on my vacation and 
used my own “check and double-check 
system” which you came out with in 
February. Keep up the good work!— 
Albert F. Randolph, Sales Pomotion 
Department, The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Just received the latest issue. Your 
new technique is terrific. ’m reading 
with pencil in hand. Just Keep up the 
good work that you are doing, and di- 
rect mail will pull through the war, 
proving to be one of the most impor- 
tant forces in the business world.—Rob- 
ert Stone, Director of Sales, American 
Bandage Corp., 1701 N. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


~ * * 


I haven't yet finished reading the 
current issue so I can’t tell you which 
ones I might mark “H”, I think it is a 
swell idea and that all trade publica- 
tions should use the same format. I 
really think so much of it that if my 
secretary were not a very proper young 
lady, I could tell you in language that 
better expresses my thoughts and which 
you would more clearly understand. 
Keep it up.—George Pfeiffer, 3rd, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, East Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Your new method of briefing infor- 
mation is swell. Incidentally, you may 
be interested to know that of the twen- 
ty-six oldest house organs listed in 
your magazine by Mr. Brastow, we are 
printers of four of them. One, The Lo- 
comotive of The Hartford Steam Boiler 
since its inception and the other the 
Life Aetna-izer practically from the 
beginning.—Bert C. Gable, Jr., The 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company, 
85 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connectt- 
cut, 


I think this February issue was the 
best vet. I liked the summation of youl 
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letters headed by square boxes. Il 
checked many of them.—Ada Taylor, 
Convention Manager, Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


* x * 


That “makes you want to read” lay- 
out of your magazine is a honey. It just 
doesn't allow you to jump from page to 
page looking for headlines. I’ve spent 
only 15 minutes with this issue and 
have found more interest than in any 
other. It’s the “Highlight” idea with 
more glamour. Congratulations.—Geo. 
L. Kinter, Publisher of “Advertising 
Highlights”, 209 Ninth Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Your “check square” set-up is ex- 
cellent—saves time. To hell with con- 
ventions.—Frank L. Hoxie, 111 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


* > * 


Congratulations on your new format. 
I like it and hope that you will retain 
it—R. W. Graham, Gray & Rogers, 12 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sulvania. 
* + . 


You can put me down as heartily en- 
dorsing your g idea. “He who runs 
may read” is the order of the day and 
practically nobody has the time to read 
long articles now.—Jeannette Robin- 
son, Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, Park Avenue Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

x x e 


I liked your new arrangement of the 
articles in The Reporter. Made them 
interesting and readable. Was very 
grateful for the nice little write-up re- 
garding the sale of the farm. It was 
so well written, it sold me.—Jack Carr, 
Lutz, Florida. 


* * * 


I like your new layout using the 
squares very well. You are right about 
those headlines. Incidentally, I feel as 
you do toward the paper, especially 
those of our own industry.—/. M. Groli- 
mund, Executive Vice President, H. & 
A, Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


. * > 


I have always enjoyed The Reporter, 
but you are indeed to be complimented 
on the new layout of the February is- 
sue. I like the way you write and I 
always enjoyed your letters and read 
them, even though a lot of them are 
just circular letters.—Sue Ditto, Ditto- 
Hayes Mail Advertising Service, 336 
Starks Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ad * > 


The “box” idea in your Reporter cer- 
tainly rang the bell—in fact it dis- 
turbed my sleep. I made the mistake 
of reading the new issue at midnight. 
Then I found myself reaching for my 
pencil. Yeah—you know the rest 
I had to finish the Reporter before I 
went to bed, BUT now I have the ar- 
ticles checked I want others to be sure 
to read at the office. Don’t ever let 
anybody talk you out of your “box” 
idea—-R. T. Curtis, Advertising Man- 
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ager, Mail Order Services, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


* * * 


I have been an avid Reporter fan for 
over a year now and, even though I 
followed every word in your book last 
summer when you were cleaning up 
the “franking” disgrace with all of the 
enthusiasm in me, I held my silence. 
I’m just not one of those guys who 
write to editors. You were doing a job 
which I would have given two sets of 
eye teeth to do and doing it up 
brown. Being in no position to gratify 
the urge I had to get in and pitch 
with you, I just gritted my teeth and 
rooted for our side. We won. I got 
through that campaign without both- 
ering vou with any of my opinions, and 
I was subsiding into a comparative 
calm once more. Then came another 
Reporter. That did it. It was excellent. 
The style of your new format is fresh 
and so tasty that a fellow almost wish- 
es the items weren’t so brief. You are 
hitting a really slick pace with your 
book now. It reminds me of something 
that might happen if they cross-bred 
TIME with the NEW YORKER, and 
then hired you to edit.—George K. 
Johnson, Asst. Director, Comfort Writ- 
ers Service, 5707 McPherson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


The last issue of The Reporter is 
swell! Your doggone little squares cre- 
ate an urge to read that I never knew 
existed. Five ideas I have purposely 
checked as being ones that we can 
use immediately, and I’m asking sev- 
eral of the fellows to check me and 
give me additional items that I may 
have thought not so valuable, and to be 
really worth while putting into imme- 
diate use. Perhaps if I send it far 
enough Henry, I'll find every square 
checked, and each one who checks the 
additional item will have an argument 
for the reason of their check. I think 
this is also good sales promotion for 
The Reporter in this way. You know 
that if I just sent subscriptions to the 
fellows they would say, “Oh! here’s 
just another magazine,” glance at it 
and either file it away or throw it 
away, or what have you. But, we 
wouldn’t get the value out of it. By 
asking them to check over items, I’m 
going to create their interest, and I’m 
betting a nickel to a do-nut that be- 
fore I get through I'll have a swell 
sales campaign for The Reporter 
among our own fellows.—H. S. Wilson, 
General Sales Manager, Woodbury € 
Company, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


* * . 


My congratulations on The Report- 
er’s new format. It may not be as dec- 
orative looking as its predecessor but 
it is certainly a lot more readable. The 
fact is, I found it very difficult to stop 
reading and that certainly is important 
evidence in its favor. If you’re accept- 
ing votes, consider this very enthusi- 
astically in the affirmative—LZarle A. 
Buckley, 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THE BEST LETTER of the month 
about paper and intelligent planning 
comes from the respected Vice Presi- 
dent of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, West 
setts. Don’t skip this item. READ 
CAREFULLY. 


Springfield, Massachu- 


Dear Henry: 


Yes, we are advertising in “The Re- 
porter” and a number of other maga- 
zines, aS well as continuing our direct 
mail campaign at full speed, because 
we agree with your article on Page 
16 in the last issue of “The Reporter”. 
If the army and navy took the same 
defeatist attitude that some of our 
people in business seem to be taking, 
we would have to consider the pros- 
pect at an early date of learning to 
speak German and Japanese. I am sure 
I would find each very difficult, and 
probably something else. 


At the present time there seems to 
be a lot of fallacious ideas about the 
shortage of paper and the necessity 
of conserving. Certainly we should con- 
serve when necessary, but the trouble 
is that most people think of paper as 
paper without distinguishing between 
the different grades and uses of paper. 
Some papers are fairly plentiful, es- 
pecially those used in advertising, and 
so far there is no evidence of an im- 
portant shortage of raw materials or 
facilities for making these papers. Fa- 
cilities for making different kinds of 
papers, and even raw materials from 
which they are made, are not always 
interchangeable, and there is no need 
of having idle facilities and throwing 
out of work experienced people who are 
not equipped or trained to do anything 
else, because of the mistaken ideas that 
their particular product should be con- 
served. 


Machinery is set up for conserving 
these particular raw materials and 
equipment when needed, so that con- 
servation will be taken care of auto- 
matically. In the meantime, we should 
remember that at least 50 percent of 
the national production of the country 
and possibly more will be employed 
for the production of goods which are 
desired and needed by consumers, and 
which are not required for the war 
effort, and it is unwise to dislocate 
this part of our national production 
any more than is necessary. Advertis- 
ing and selling will be needed to prop- 
erly distribute and market these goods, 
and all kinds of advertising, even di- 
rect mail, can play its usual and per- 
haps even greater part in this worth- 
while purpose. 


Let’s participate fully and whole- 
heartedly in every act of conservation, 
participation and sacrifice which may 
be needed, but let’s do it intelligently. 
—Yours very truly, Strathmore Paper 
Company, John D. Zink, Vice President. 
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HAMILTON FISH IS A MENACE 


IT IS WORSE THAN THAT but 
let’s be satisfied with the word “men- 
ice”’ in print. 

Ham Fish has now started a new 
mailing campaign. This time it con- 
sists of Letters to Editors, press re- 
leases, statements and such. Trouble 
is, sO many gullible editors print 
the trash because Ham Fish is news. 
The papers in Duchess County, New 
York, gave much prominence to the 
Fish end-of-march tirade ... and 
that tirade is a menace to all clear 
thinking people. 


Fish says “the truth is mighty and 
will prevail” and he answers 
what he terms “malicious attacks on 
my patriotism and on my record in 
Congress.” In his statement, Fish 
blames his troubles on (1) The in- 
terventionists (2) The Administra- 
tion smear propagandists (3) The 
newspaper PM (4) Walter Winchell 
(5) The New York Post (6) The 
Washington Post. 


Let’s get the record straight, Ham! 


The investigation to uncover 
sources of Nazi propaganda in the 
mail started along in September 
1939. It was started by a= small 
group of non-political advertising 
people. The first article about the 
tie-up between Congressional franks 
and the Nazi Library of Information 
Was printed in May 1940 Reporter. 
PM hadn't started yet. No newspaper 
would touch the story. During the 
long summer of 1940 every investi- 
gating branch of the Government 
was shown the evidence—but not a 
single individual or agency connect- 
ed with the Government would touch 
the “franking” tie-up. The news- 
papers were still wary of it. Not un- 
til May 1941 did the “franking scan- 
dal” start to appear in the papers 
and only after The Reporter pub- 
lished its documented lettes to Sen- 
ator Wheeler. At that time it wasn't 
even suspected by the Direct Mail 
people involved in investigation that 
the headquarters for the Nazi-frank- 
ing mess was located in 1424 H.O.B. 
(office of Hamilton Fish). 


During the summer of 1941. the 
hunt was in full swing because the 
mails were flooded with franked 
disruptive propaganda. Government 
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Agencies were still reluctant to tread 
on the toes of Congress ... but at 
end of the summer of 1941, (after 
George Hill, flushed with success, 
had bragged too much and too in- 
discreetly) . . . a Federal Grand 
Jury stumbled on so much dynamite, 
that the whole case was blown 
through the roof of the Capitol into 
public print. It was only then that 
the newspapers and columnists 
opened up. And then, as Ham Fish 
well knows, efforts were made (even 
by his political opponents) to hush 
up the whole mess. 


Ham Fish cannot blame the col- 
umnists, the newspapers or politics 
for his predicament. He is right in 
one line “The truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” It took nearly two 
years to uncover the fact that Fish’s 
office was the planning and purchas- 
ing center for the floods of free mail 
which Nazi Agents bragged about. 
And laughed about. 


Fish says that since December 7th, 
he has exerted his influence .. . to 
expedite war program. Well... why 
did he continue to try to block the 
investigation of Nazi Agents? If he 
wanted to help his country, why did 
he try to ham-string the Federal 
Grand Jury; why did he fail to ap- 
pear at the trial of his Secretary, 
George Hill; why did he appeal (un- 
successfully) to Judge Letts to pre- 
vent Federal] prosecutors from ques- 
tioning his convicted Secretary; why 
did he swear on witness stand that 
he didn’t kiow George S. Viereck 
was a Nazi Agent, when everyone 
else in country knew it; why does 
Fish avoid telling the truth at every 
twist and turn; why does Fish threat- 
en that the Army will have to take 
him or he will run for Congress? 
These are not the actions or thoughts 
of a man who wants to help his 
country. 


Fish has denied in his statements 
all Knowledge of the “‘franking cam- 
paign”’ operated by George Hill from 
Fish’s office. Did you ever visit a 
Congressman’s suite of two or three 
rooms? If you were a Congressman, 
could you imagine a campaign (such 
as that tabulated in The Reporter) 
being run in your office without your 
knowing about it? And if Fish didn’t 


know about it, why were Fish and 
his attorney so anxious to prevent 
Hill from telling the truth? And isn't 
it true that the records show that 
Reynolds (Fish’s other secretary) 
and Fish himself helped on the 
wholesale ordering of franked ma- 
terial? You bet it’s true. 


Fish denies that he knew Hill was 
working with Prescott Dennett (Vie- 
reck’s Washington Agent). The truth 
is that Dennett was Fish’s go-be- 
tween in the negotiations with Nazi 
loving Griffins New York Enquirer. 
And behind the scenes was George 
Sylvester Viereck, Ham F ish’s very 
good friend. And behind the scenes 
also ...Wwas CAVIAR. The fish-eggs 
story will break some day. 


Ham Fish claims that “of the 22 
speeches sent out by George Hill,” 
only one bore frank of Ham Fish. 
Creative statistics! There were about 
44 speeches altogether. Look at the 
record introduced in Court and un- 
der “frank used” you will see Fish, 
Fish, Fish, Fish so many times that 
it becomes obnoxious. 


Ham Fish, on the witness stand 
and in his statements to newspapers, 
says that he is proud of his record 
... proud of the part he played be- 
fore December 7th. 


O.K., what was that record? 


In January, 1939, Hitler’s own paper 
published in Berlin headlined F ish’s 
anti-preparedness speeches. Printed 
Fish pictures. 

Fish flew from Berlin to Oslow in 
August, 1939, in Von Ribbentrop’s plane 
and later told the House “he had no 
regrets for doing it either.” On August 
28, 1939, he told a United Press reporter 
that Germany’s claims were “just.” 

He contributed to the first issue of 
Frederick Auhagen’s “Today’s Chal- 
lenge.” Auhagen was later sentenced 
for failing to register as an agent of 
the Nazi government. 

He was a frequent speaker at Steu- 
ben Society and other Nazi-dominated 
meetings. The America-Firsters heard 
him often. And loudly cheered hts 
smears. 

He supported most of the rabidly iso- 
lationist organizations. 

He was a hero to many pro-Nazi and 
anti-Semitic organizations and publica- 
tions. 

Delegations from Women _ United 
(America First front) were frequent 
visitors to his Washington office. 
(Continue with disgust to page 34) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minimum space 4 lines. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Your agents, mail order advertisement in- 
serted all newspapers, magazines at pub- 
lishers’ rates. Martin Advertising Agency, 
171P Madison Avenue, New York. 





EQUIPMENT 





SAVE HALF on Mimeographs, Multi- 
graphs, typewriters. Write for list of 
other bargains. Pruitt, 69 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago. 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments—Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








LETTERHEADS 





If you want a 
BETTER LETTERHEAD 
contact Frederick Scheff, Author “Letter- 
head Design,” 68 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 





MAILING LISTS 





TIME-SAVING AID! Specialty and hard- 
to-get lists. Over 10,000 classifications sup- 
plied. Explain needs. Associated Services, 
741 Gott St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





MAILING LIST RENTALS 





1,000,000 NAMES FOR RENT 
Qur advertising brings nearly 1,000,000 
new mail-order novelty buyers each year. 
Complete information sent upon request. 
Johnson Smith & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CONSTRUCTIVE HELP FREE: The Man 
Marketing Clinic shows men and women 
how to organize and apply sound merchan- 
dising principles to the selling of their 
own assets and abilities. No charge—no 
obligation. Applicants of merit welcome. 
Meetings, under the auspices of the Sales 
Executives Club, held Fridays at 7 P.M. 
at the Engineering Bldg., 29 W. 39th St. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INKS AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the Re-Manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 





PHOTO OFFSET SUPPLIES 





MULTILITH--PHOTO OFFSET Owners 
Lithostat Mechanical Negative. No Camera 
Equipment necessary. Sharper copy; Less 
cost. Write for details. Lithostat Co., 5017 
Cermak, Cicero, Il. 
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Your Certificate of ability 
can be fine PRINTING— 
designed to graduate but 
never finish until it creates 
the prestige and power that 
results in increased sales 
for you or your product. 


dial DYAL for 
PRINTING 
STuyvesant 9-7692 


Paul Dyal 30 Irving Place New York 
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LETTER GADGETS 


Will wake up those sleepy letters and 
keep them out of the waste basket. 





Your waste basket letters can't sell 
for you, and require just as much 
postage. Have you seen the new 
Strip-O-Gram, the Infra-See secret 
paragraph letter and the new Pop- 
Ups? If you haven't seen my new 
10-page catalog, write for it— 


A. MITCHELL 
326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











‘$970 ia Sales! Cost 54%” 


-writes Cabots, Inc., 2709 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
FREE book tells new way to get more customers, 
make more money. It’s the CARDMASTER SYS- 
TEM of SELLING, using penny postcards. ‘'Thou- 
sands in use. Low in cost. Retailers, jobbers, 
factories, laundrics, insurance .... ANY business. 
The book is a mine of modern selling ideas. Write: 


CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood, "ept. 24, Chicazo 





PRINTING 





Henry: Paul Dyal is dam good on small 
jobs of printing . . . why don’t your direct 
mail boys “Dial DYAL for PRINTING, 
STuyvesant 9-7692.” He’s all right on Met- 
ropolitan Accounts. 





SALES LETTERS 


If ALL IS four-square, I'll either achieve 
the slant and strength which you'll agree 
will sell it best—or VIl refund your $5. 
WALT JENKINS, 1595 Bryant St., Den- 


ver. Colorado. 





Protessional 
Mailing 


Lists 


Do you cireularize Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Osteopaths, etc? We have 
complete mailing lists covering these 
groups and allied Professions. Our lists 
are on stencils—the service of address- 
ing your envelopes can be bought for 
as little as $2.25 per thousand. 


@ 100% Accuracy Guarantee 

@ 72-Hour Service 

@ Clean Address Imprints 
Fisher-Stevens Service, Inc. 


183 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 
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use Address Cards of plastic 
permeated fibre that are tough 
and as durable as metal. Yet an 
ordinary typewriter will stencil 
your addresses in them at type- 
writing speed. Send for booklet, 
"Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 


THE ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
127 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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HERE must be a rea- 

son why alert buyers 
in 48 states order their litho- 
graphed letterheads from us. 
That reason is VALUE: 
Write for FREE portfolio 
of Famous Letterheads and 
price-list. Compare our prices. 
No obligation, ATTACH 
this advertisement to your 
business letterhead and mail to 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Peerless Litho Co.) 
4317 Ujiversey Ave., Dept. 23, Chicago, III. 
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William Griflin, now being investi- 
gated by the Federal Grand Jury, 
boosted Fish for the presidency in his 
isolationist New York Enquirer. 

He was honorary chairman of the 
Citizens’ National Keep America Out 
of War Committee. (Where they got 
their money is not a well-kept secret.) 

Ile voted against fortifying Guam, 
February 23, 1939. 

Iie sponsored an amendment, de- 
feated, to delay operation of the draft 
for 60 days, September 7, 1940. 


Hie voted against the final draft bill, 
September 14, 1940. 

He voted against the lend-lease bill, 
February 6, 1941. 

He voted against arming U. S. mer- 
chant ships or allowing them to enter 
belligerent zones, November 13, 1941. 

Fish opposed the transfer of the 50 
destroyers to England but championed 
the sale of helium to Germany. 

He told the House on March 12, 1940: 
“Just how we can use more than 2,000 
planes in America I cannot’ under- 
stand.” 


And here’s what he said on some 
other matters relating to our national} 
defense and foreign policy: 

Attacked the statement of Admiral 
Taussig on the possibility of war with 
Japan unless the VU. S. took a strong 
stand in the Philippines as the “most 
provocative and inflammatory and dan- 
gerous remark made by any naval 
man in our time.” (House hearing, 
April 23, 1940.) 

Said that Japan’s expansion into In- 
do-China and threats against Thailand 
“are hateful to us, but in no way affect 
our safety or security as a nation.” 
(N. Y. Times, August 11, 1941.) 

“Any naval man will tell you that it 
will take a navy three times the size 
of ours to attack us.” (Harrisburg Ki- 
wanis Club meeting, April 29, 1941.) 

“If Germany wins, her wage scale 
and buying power will go up and she 
will buy more of our products, and if 
she loses, her wage scale will go down.” 
(Philadelphia America First rally, Aug- 
ust 20, 1941.) 

Charged that President Roosevelt 
was “trying to build up a phony and 
fraudulent war issue.” (Chicago inter- 
view, September 16, 1941.) 

“I don’t know of any nation that is 
thinking of attacking us.” (Philadel- 
phia interview, August 20, 1941.) 

“Peace-time conscription is un-Amer- 
ican, un-Democratic and un-Republican 
and is subversion of the ancient and 
first principles of a free people.” (Sep- 
tember 3, 1940.) 

Lend-Lease Bill makes a mockery and 
a farce of American democracy ... No 
good President should ask for unlimited 
powers, and no dangerous one should 
have them.” (Washington statement, 
January 14, 1941.) 

“If we enter into another World War 
we will have a dictatorsaip of our own 
within twenty-four hours, and lose our 
own free institutions and probably come 
out of the war either a Fascist or Com- 
munist state.” (June-July, 1939, issue 
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of Frederick Auhagen’s ‘Today's Chal- 
lenge.) 

“The day we go to war we have lost, 
although we may be victorious in five 
or ten years at the expense of millions 
of lives, hundreds of billions of dollars 
and the ruin of our country and its 
free institutions.” (Washington radio 
speech, March 30, 1941.) 

“This war, if we were involved, would 
last five, ten or twenty years and cos 
$100,000,000 a year.” (Amenia, N. Y 
debate, August 30, 1941.) 


And that is only part of the Rec- 
ord of “the windy warrior cowering 
in his tent.” 


Room 1424 in the House Office 
Building should be permanently 
quarantined. No disinfectant is pow- 
erful enough to dispell the smell. 


From that office, Nazi planned in- 
sertions in the Congressional Record 
went out for remailing by the Char- 
lie Hudsons, Lizzie Dillings, Ameri- 
ca Firsters and other-Nazi lovers 
who wanted to disrupt America by 
making “Mein Kampf” come true. 
Ham Fish’s only alibi could be that 
he hadn't read “Mein Kampf.” 


Ham Fish has now started his 
spring offensive to dupe and bewil- 
der the citizens of his Congressional 
District. He is using the mails again 
to becloud and confuse the issue. His 
untruthful statements to the press 
should be spiked. There is no truth 
in Fish’s charge that the exposure 
of the franking scandal is an at- 
tempt to smear him politically. Those 
who investigated were interested 
only in discovering the truth and ex- 
posing the culprits (no matter what 
party). 


Ham Fish participated in the worst 
mailing scandal in the history of this 
country. On that one point alone... 
this reporter thinks he should be re- 
moved from the American scene. 


His actions are a disgrace to Con- 
gress and to his constituency. But 
the underlying dangers of the Fish 
Menace transcend in importance any 
purely local election. The citizens of 
Duchess-Putnam-Orange Counties, 
New York should realize (many do, 
thanks be) that the “Fish-Affair’” is 
a national disgrace not just a 
local political squabble. 


[] Reporter readers are urged to 
write to any friends they may have 
in Fish’s territory. Give them the 
facts. Some of them do not get the 
facts ... through the mail or in their 
newspapers. 


“MOST ORIGINAL CATALOGUE oi 
the year” is what we'd call the 812° 
x 11” (40 page) spiral bound master- 
piece entitled “A Closet of Your 
Own,” issued by Lewis & Conger, 45th 
Street & Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Charles A. Peters (on a super- 
excellent letterhead) tells us it has 
proved exceptionally successful. It 
should. It’s all about closets. Clothes, 
shoe, hat, sports, etc., closets. With 
descriptions of many of the dangdest 
new, fangled hangers. It’s written 
and illustrated in a conversational, 
good-humored style, such as this $ 
from introduction. 


Did you ever see an idea walking? 
Well, neither did we. But this booklet 
was the idea of a man who does walk. 
Mr. L. M. Marble of the “Hanger that’s 
shaped like a man” fame. So what? 
Well, just this, we took this idea and 
worked on it, we coddled it, we slept 
with it, we dreamed of it, in fact we 
could not get rid of it or get it out of 
our minds. 


Even if not interested in closets 
immediately—try to get a copy of 
this for your idea file, and write the 
sort of letter to Charlie Peters that 
will make him answer you personally 
on his gor-ge-ous letterhead. Who 
knows, you might need a hanger 
sometime! 


ANOTHER GOOD SALES BOOK- 
LET ...comes from M. M. Wander- 
man, Advertising Manager, The Geo. 
Master Garment Corp., Ligonier, In- 
diana, who saw our item about Ma- 
son Shoe booklet in last issue. The 
Master booklet is swell, too. Thirty- 
two page,6x9...2colors... tells 
the salesmen what to do, how to do 
it and why. Lists objections . . . and 
answers. Get this for your idea file. 


GOOD SLOGAN for use when you are 
trying to help sell bonds was passed 
along to us by Henry Colgan of the 
Colgan Letter Service, 405 S. Fourth 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky in this 
Ps. : 


I notice the Graham Paper Co., to 
encourage the buying of Defense Bonds, 
issued this, which I thought was good- 
“How much do you think France would 
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pay for another chance? 
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ONLY 20 MORE COPIES 


» @ of the only Complete Course in Direct Mail 





Proceedings of Direct Mail 
School in manuseript form. 


This easy to digest study 
Course in Direct Mail Adver- 
tising is packed with facts... 
not theories. 

% 


473 Pages of 8% x 11° manu- 
script, including fifty plates of 
charts, illustrations and ex- 
amples of correct technique. 


Packaged in attractive gold- 
stamped binder with sections 
indexed for easy reference. 


‘She REPORTER STUDY COURSE ta ° 
ee DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ; Ee Five and a half pounds of 
| solid, substantial, authentic 
facts about the formulas for 
success in Direct Mail Adver- 
tising. 


9 57%: 








No more copies will be printed until after the war is over 


This Study Course in Direct Mail Advertising has been endorsed and 
praised by Marketing Professors in leading universities; by prominent 





counsellors and producers; by hundreds of advertising men and women 
who want the TRUTH about a previously misunderstood subject. 


If YOU want one of the few remaining books ...9¢et your 


order in promptly. The price is $25.00 


, ® we Keporter ~*~ East 42nd Seed a Vow York 
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developed especially for Multilith 
and similar small offset presses. 


R-100 is formulated to provide the concentration necessary for proper reproduction on 
small offset presses. 


R-100 is adjusted to dry and set quickly for both long and short run work. Will not dry 
on the press. 


R-100 has the same density as the blacks that are used on large offset presses. You are 
certain to obtain clarity and sharpness of reproduction. 


R-100 has firmly entrenched itself in the small offset press field because of its perfect 
working qualities. 


The same degree of skill and experience which has made the name of F & L renowned 
in the lithographic field is reflected in the manufacture of this black as well as in their 
complete line of colored inks and supplies for small offset presses. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 
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